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® You cCouip Catt it “hide-and-seek” the deadly 
little game in progress between the two Corsairs and their 
targets in the Okinawan fields below. Hardly a child’s 
game, though, since the Corsairs are about to tag some- 
thing or somebody with a lethal dose of rockets and fifty 
calibers. Just another instance of the close air support 
control system developed by the Marines in the past war. f 
The story is told by BrigGen Vernon E. Megee starting 


on page 8. 
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IN THE DARK SILENCE 
OF THE NIGHT 


Bell Telephone service isn’t a 9 to 5 service. 


It is one of the few services in the world that 


are always available to the public... twenty- 


four hours a day, Sundays and holidays. 


























In the dark silence of the night there is one light 
forever burning — one voice that is never stilled. 


That light is the light of the Bell ‘Telephone Ex- 
change. That voice is the voice of your telephone. 
Its very presence brings a feeling of security, what- 
ever the need or the hour. 

Service in some countries shuts down with the end 
of the day. Bell System service keeps on going 
the whole twenty-four hours of the day and night, 
Sundays and holidays. 


It costs us more that wav but we know that is the 
way you'd like to have it. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 














High Level Planning ... 
STRATEGY IN WORLD WAR II LtCol Alfred H 


rng pages, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Military 


Service Publi ) 
Strategy in World War II contains the 1946 Trinity 
College Lees Knowles Lectures delivered by Lit.c! Burne. 
DSO, R.A. (Ret). In many ways this book is «a com. 
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lishing Company >t ./ 


panion piece to Field Marshal Wavell’s Generals and 
Generalship, consicting of Wavell’s Lee Knowles Lec- 
tures for 1939. Those who have read and enjoyed Wav- 
ell’s lectures will likewise enjoy LtCol Burne’s latest book. 

Don’t let the title mislead you into expecting a detailed 
historical analysis of Axis and Allied strategy in the last 
war. On the contrary, Strategy in World War II is a 
study of broad strategic principles. 

The first chapter, “Strategical Theory” is an example 
of the sound military writing that, unfortunately, is so 
seldom encountered in these times when “this is the way 
I did it” articles are in such vogue. In this first chapter 
the author presents an historical survey of strategical 
thought, discussing the manner in which the more im- 
portant military writers in the past have handled the sub- 
ject of strategy. 

Three chapters comprise the remainder of the book. 
They are “Poland, Norway, Dunkirk, France and Rus- 
sia,” “Africa, Greece and Italy.” “Japan and Northwest 
Europe.” These chapters contain numerous examples of 
how adherence and non-adherence to guiding principles 
influenced the strategy of World War II. 

Those military readers who deplore the air power vs 
sea power controversy being currently waged by certain 
so-called experts will be pleased with the able and dis- 
passioned manner in which the author presents his views 
as to the interrelated roles of air, naval, and land forces. 

LtCol Burne is able to write about war in the atomic 
age and still realize that when a maritime nation goes to 
war, sea power is “the foundation on which all our mili- 
tary effort rests.” JDH 


The Navy’s War... 
ISTORY OF U. S. NAVAL OPERATIONS IN WORLD 
WAR Il: BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 1939-1943-—~ 
Samuel Eliot Morison. 432 pages, illustrated, char 
Bost Little. Brown and Co $ 


Boston: | 
Although it is Volume | by number, this is the second 
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to appear in Professor Morison’s monumental history of 
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Passing in Review 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MARINE READERS 








the Navy in the war. However unattached historians may 
object that they are denied some of the documents to 
which he was allowed access, it is already clear that the 
department made no mistake in selecting him as its 
recorder. The literary problem of dealing with the ma- 
terial in this volume, which covers events in the Atlantic 
from 1939 through April 1943, was immense, and he has 
solved it admirably. 

The action was diffuse and disconnected, took place 
over an enormous geographical area and was influenced 
by a wide variety of factors—the ideas of commanders at 
the staff level on both sides, the organization of convoys 
and their routes, the amount of new construction, the 
characteristics of ships and planes, the state of training, 
the invention of technical devices, the opposing strategies 
that made defense in one area more important to the 
Allies and attack in another important to the Germans. 
To give a complete account of all these things would 
result in a book with almost as many volumes as this 
one has chapters; and it would be a dull, dreary chronicle 
in which the sight of the wood would be hidden not only 
by the trees, but by the infinite detail of the leaves on 
the trees. 

On the other hand, any one bringing all this material 
together into a running narrative risks producing a vol- 
ume of windy general statements with little evidence in 
support and without those specific instances which lend 
interest as well as conviction. Professor Morison has 
happily avoided both Scylla and Charybdis, and it is hard 
to say which is the more admirable—the skill with which 
he has organized his material, so that attention is in- 
variably concentrated on the point where the peak action 
is in progress. or the manner in which he has conveyed 
the over-all picture by selecting the most important 
incidents for extended treatment. 

A good example of the latter is in his treatment of the 
North Russian convoy run. The famous July convoy of 
1942. which lost two-thirds of its ships, is given a de- 
tailed narration. The adventures of each ship and its 
crew are traced, the geographical and meteorological 
conditions that made the attack so appalling successful 
are described, as well as the shortage of escorts and the 
fumbling tactics of the defense. Dr Morison is then in a 
position to run rapidly through the story of later North 
Russian convoys, only explaining how the conditions 
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The Sperry Klvstron ‘Tube to generate 
ultra-high-frequency microwaves . . 
The Sperry Klystron Signal Source 


to “power >them.. 

The Sperry Microline to test and 
measure them... 

These Sperry products equip the 
research or development engineer 
with every essential for development 
or design in the microwave field. 

The Sperry Klystron Tube has 


already opened up new vistas in 
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navigation, aviation, medicine, radio. 
telephone, telegraph and other major 
applications. It is ready for many new 
local oscillator or high power uses. 

The Sperry Microline includes 
practically every type of instrument 
for quick precision measurements 


in the microwave frequency bands. 


Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFIZES: GREM* NECK, NEW YORK ¢ DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


NEW YORK - CLEVE! AO NEW ORLEANS 


LOS ANGELES 





This Sperry service — beginning 
with a source of microwave energy, 
the Klystron, and following through 
with every facility for measuring 
microwaves — Opens up almost un- 
limited possibilities for industry. 

We will be glad to supply com- 


plete information. 





SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE 
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surrounding them came to differ and how these differ- 
ences affected the result. 

As to the matter contained in the book, the period 
represented was the crisis of the Atlantic War, the great 
period of submarine successes. By 1 May 1943, when 
this book ends, the submarines were really licked, though 
the outward signs of it were by no means obvious. 
Dozers of the new DEs were putting to sea, escort car- 
riers were rolling off the lines, ship-borne Huff-Duff and 
short wave radar were in operation, and navy men with 
scientific help had worked out the rationale of protecting 
convoys by keeping the wolf-packs at a distance during 
daylight hours; the submarine sinkings were no longer 
keeping pace with merchant ship construction. Dr Mori- 
son has omitted no detail of his story. He includes such 
unheard-of operations as those of the fisherman patrol. 
the armed guards, and the Q-ships which turned out to 
be useless—telling the story in the most interesting of 
styles, with immense energy and even wit. 

Nor has his book the generic defect of so many quasi- 
official volumes—which too often praise everything there 
is to be praised but keep quiet when things have been 
done wrong. In one striking example Dr Morison places 
the blame for the losses to submarines along our Atlantic 
coast squarely on the shoulders of the small ship policy 
maintained by the navy itself; “They were not interested 
in anything under 1,000 tons.” In another he points out 
that the losses to the July convoy were made heavier 
than they need have been by the unreal and—there is 
no other word for it—timorous tactics of the escort com- 
mander. 

It is the feeling of the present reviewer that not quite 
enough use has been made of the German records. This 
is perhaps a minor detail in connection with a book 
which, if it were not so good a work of reference, would 
be considered delightful reading. It will be a long time 
before anyone else succeeds in producing a better narra- 
tive of how the Atlantic war was fought. FP 


Picture Book ... 

SLIGHTLY OUT OF FOCUS-—Robert Capa. 243 pages 
New York: Henry Holt and Company $3.50 
Slightly Out of Focus is another war book. This is one 

by the very capable photographer Capa who while repre- 

senting first Colliers and then Life managed to see a great 
deal of the war in Europe. His action shots of fighting 
in North Africa, Sicily, Italy, and France, were often out- 
standing and were widely printed during the war years. 

It’s too bad more of them aren't published in his book. 
Capa, a young bachelor of considerable vigor, is dis- 

tinguished for: having jumped with U. S. paratroopers 

into Sicily, landing at Anzio, accompanying an assault 
unit at Omaha Beach, jumping into Germany, and other- 
wise associating himself with combat troops in the front 


I 


lines. Like the other good war correspondents his sense 
of duty often led him where his sense did not. 

His book lightly describes these ventures in the same 
tone that he recites his qualifications for being a poker 
playing, drinking, lover out of one of Hemingway’s lesser 
novels. 

Capa might well have been the Matthew Brady of 
World War II. The small number of pictures in his book 
are insufficient evidence for claim to this title. Certainly 
his romance and ultimate “farewell to arms” are only of 
passing interest, as is his constant quest for the bottle. 
Some of his and his colleagues’ activities reminded us 
too much of some other thirsty correspondents we had to 
kick out of our front lines in Garapan. 

However, sober or out of focus, Capa did see a lot of 
action and did take a lot of fine combat photographs. He 
should write a picture book. JAD 


John Paul Jones ... 

THE FIRST CAPTAIN—Gerald W. Johnson. 312 pa 
New York: Coward-McCann $3.50 
If an apology were needed for another biography of 

John Paul Jones the fact that 1947 is the bicentennial of 

his birth might serve. But Mr Johnson’s book would not 
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need an excuse to appear in any year. 

It is less of a biography than it is an interpretation of 
Jones’ character and its effect on the subsequent naval 
establishment. It is Mr Johnson’s well-supported theory 
that John Paul Jones raised the status of the naval officer 
to that of a true profession. That a career in the naval 
service could be an end in itself never seems to have 
occurred to the ranking members of the European navies 
where advancement was largely dictated by birth, posi- 
tion, and money, rather than ability. 

A valuable and far-reaching precedent was established 
when a Scotsman of ordinary—if not dubious—parentage 
became our first great naval leader. And Mr Johnson is 
very careful to point out that Paul Jones was a true leader, 
our first admiral in fact if not in rank. Jones’ theories 
on tactics have, of course, long since become obsolete 
due to technical advances and are of historic interest only. 
His strategical conceptions are somewhat less archaic. His 
notions concerning commerce raiding and carrying the 
war to the homeland of the enemy, for example, are still 
worthy of consideration. But it is in his standards of 
leadership that John Paul Jones has best stood the test 
of time. The impress of these standards has left its mark 


not only on our own naval service but on the navies of all 
nations, EHS 


Pacific War Novel... 

TWO PER CENT FEAR—John D. Burgan. 236 pages 
New York: Farrar, Straus and Company $2.75 
This is the best novel on the Pacific war that we've 

scen so far. It has the dialogue and characters of Shore 
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Development of Shoulder Arms 


@ THREE RULES seem to govern the development 
of infantry shoulder arms: 


1. The military services have always sought as 

their first objective mechanical strength and 

simplicity. To obtain it, they will sacrifice 

both accuracy and firepower. 

Of the latter two, the military will always sac- 

rifice accuracy to firepower. 

3. War demands a shoulder weapon effective in 
the hands of the average soldier. Both sol- 


No 


dier and weapon are expendable; both must 
be readily replaceable. Neither highly spe- 
cialized troops nor precision weapons are 
freely expendable. This last rule is applicable 
to professional armies. It is particularly im- 


portant for mass armies. 


The history of warfare gives ample illustration of 
these three rules. The long bow, which had easily 
conquered the more accurate cross bow by superior 
firepower, was itself made obsolete by the clumsy 
arquebus, the firelock. See Rule No. 3. The long 
bow archer had to spend literally years mastering 
his very simple weapon. He was recruited from a 
comparatively small class within the populace, the 
free yeomen. He was not expendable. Any soldier 
could, however, be quickly taught to fire the arque- 
bus. The firepower of a body of troops was limited 
only by the crude smithy operations of the 15th 
century. The arquebus, as Gen J. F. C. Fuller has 
said, “Proletarianized war.” 

Accurate muzzle-loading rifles were in use at the 
period of the Revolution. Toward the end of the 
Civil War multi-shot rifles had been invented. Yet 
the Revolution and the Civil War were fought large- 
ly with muzzle-loading muskets. (A crude type of 
muzzle-loading rifle was used in the later years 
which fired the expanding minie ball.) See Rule 
No. 1. The muzzle-loading musket was an almost 
foolproof weapon. The single shot Springfield, the 
45-70, superceded the musket only after the brass 
cartridge had been perfected and a very simple safe 
breech mechanism had been developed. 

The °03 rifle was a sturdy weapon capable of 
great accuracy in the hands of a trained soldier. It 
was superseded by the M1 with a comparatively 


simple mechanism. With this new weapon any sol- 
dier could lay down a tremendous volume of fire. 
See Rule No. 2. Long distance accuracy or even 
good off-hand shooting was never achieved by the 
average marine in the last war. It is significant 
that the only operation in which the ’03 was largely 
used was Guadalcanal. After Guadalcanal the M1 
became the weapon of Reserve (citizen) troops. 
Superior firepower was a great factor in winning 
the war. 

If these premises are correct, the next step for- 
ward will be the development of an automatic in- 
fantry weapon suitable in its simplicity and strength 
for uze in a mass army. (Experts claimed that the 
soldier could never be trusted with a semi-auto- 
matic rifle because he would fire away all his am- 
munition and supply would become impossible. 
The experts were wrong. They will undoubtedly say 
the same thing about an automatic rifle.) In any 
case, the conclusion is obvious; with an automatic 
rifle adopted, the last vestiges of accurate long 


range fire will vanish. 


® In snort, if historical precedents mean any- 
thing, in the next few years the Marine Corps will 
build up large bodies of highly trained troops all 
skilled in firing the present M1 rifle and capable of 
great accuracy with it at both long and short ranges. 


These troops will not suffer heavily in “small wars,” 
but if another war breaks out, the reserves of 
irained men will quickly be dispersed, an improved 
and simple automatic rifle will replace the M1, and 
the rest of the war will be fought with something 
resembiing a firehose—and about as accurate. That 
is the logical development. It is not necessarily a 
desirable one. 

The advantage of a combination of accuracy and 
rapid fire is undeniable. It is perhaps possible that 
the Marine Corps could so perfect the M1 and the 
methods of range training that a new recruit could 
learn to master his weapon in a minimum of time. 
Antiaireraft gun sights or airplane gunnery might 
offer a possible point of departure for study. It is 
certain that any solution of the problem means 
devising methods to aid the man who holds the rifle. 

Maj Phillips D. Carleton 
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Leave, the perception of Mr. Roberts, and the combat 
realism of Coral Comes High. 

Strangely cnough, the hero is a lieutenant (USNR) in 
a stevedore battalion—one Theodore Lloyd, New York 
advertising artist. But his platoon hits three beaches with 
the same Marine division so the FMF picture is presented 
obliquely threugh Lloyd’s eyes— and directly in the 
stories of his division friends: Capt Charley Moses and 
Morgan Burtt, one of his platoon leaders. Meanwhile the 
main story line concerns Lloyd’s problems with his men 
and his superiors and his efforts to be rotated as he 
deserves. 

The book opens with a four-handed poker game in a 
dripping pyramidal tent in the Solomons. A few lines 
make it clear that Burgan not only can write but knows 
very well what he’s writing about. Taking its title from 
a quoted quantitative analysis of war (98 per cent bore- 
dom), the novel stresses the effect of a couple of years’ 
duty on various rocks, interrupted only by combat land- 
ings. The author declares (on the dust jacket) : “Tt is the 
story of a bunch of nice people who at times thought they 
were fighting for home and blueberry pie but at other 
times did not think at all.” In the thoughts of Lt Lloyd. 
“All he wanted to do was go home for a while, like the 
youngest, dumbest recruit in the outfit. That was 
what the war in the Pacific had reduced them all to. It 


had simplified the most complex human feelings so that 
the stupid and the intelligent, the callous and the sensi- 
tive understood each other perfectly.” 

All the familiar aspects of amphibious warfare appear 
in this book—life on an LST, the rations, outdoor movies, 
Black Death, the mail, the hospitals, rear area parties 
and never a false note is struck in their presentation. 
But the best writing occurs when Capt Moses’ company 
assaults a ridge in the late afternoon and Lt Burtt is 
killed while his platoon is creating a diversion on the 
flank. Most infantrymen will agree with one of Burtt’s 
last thoughts: “With as many men as there are in the 
armed forces, it’s always a hell of a wonder what a fine, 
thin edge the front line is, a hell of a wonder.” 

Or the description of the remnants of the company 
when they are finally relieved and move to the rear: 
“They all limped and they limped on both feet; they tried 
to walk on the outside rims of their shoes. ... One man 
carried a bright yellow-wooded Jap rifle. Down the road. 
an MP took it away from him.” 

John Burgan has written a very readable novel with 
sustained interest for all hands, but especially for FMF 





veterans. The publishers give no facts on the author’s 
background but he must have been on beaches and in 
camps with the 3d MarDiv. If not, he has the truest 
creative imagination since Stephen Crane. LM 
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This Month and Next 


® WE CANT RESIST making some comment about the 
GazeTTE’s “New Look.” Of course we are partial. but we 
think the new lines are very becoming to the old girl. 


We hope our readers agree. 


Next month’s GAZETTE promises to be an interesting 
one. We have scheduled Sea Power and the Balanced 
Fleet by LrCot James D. Hitrve which is a very con- 
vincing argument justifying naval aviation and a fleet 
marine force as essential components of the balanced 
fleet. 


Also scheduled is Japan’s Secret War Within in which 
BERTRAM VOGEL lifts a corner of the iron curtain of the 
censorship which obscured Nippon’s internal troubles 


during the war. 


Ship to Shore is a photograph quiz in which you will 
be asked to identify a variety of landing craft. 


Also well worth reading is Swan Song for the Infantry 
by Army LrCot R. C. WituiaMs in which the author 
contends that whatever the technological advances in war- 
fare, there will always be a paramount need for the foot 


slogger. 


Base Pirate McGurk returns next month with /magi- 
nation Pays Off in which the irrepressible McGurk does 


some improvising with infra-red equipment. 


If you are a career marine and you are wondering what 
the GI Bill offers you, if anything, then we recommend 
The GI Bill and the Regular by Mas Wituiam P. Me- 
CAHILL. 


If you have financial worries, the GazeTTE can handle 
those too, or at least it has some tangible suggestions to 


make in Future Secured. 
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Our planes support the Marines’ advance on Guam by dive bombing enemy positions along the ridge. 
An improvised air-ground control unit enabled the air officer to control small flights of planes. | 


A Douglas dive bomber of the First Marine Air Wing, giving close air-support to Army ground forces 
in Central Luzon, hovers over the target observing hit of preceding plane before dropping bombs. 
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Control of Supporting Aircraft 


@ THE ORIGINAL VERSION OF USF 63. CHRISTENED 
“Tentative Manual for Landing Force Operations.” first 
saw the light some time late in 1934. Among other doc- 
trines, so well proven during the recent war in the Pacific, 
it contained a chapter on the tactics and technique of 
providing air support for landings against hostile shores. 
The authors of that particular chapter, written in 1933- 
1934, drew upon the then extant experience of some fif- 
teen years of air support, as 


unit. It was vaguely understood that group commanders 
were responsible for this: someone had thought of seud- 
ing air liaison officers out to the major commands, it is 
true, but no one to my knowledge had drawn up a TO 
or a T/A, or an SOP. for an air support control unit. 
Our imaginations hadn't carried us that far along. In ex- 
tenuation of the aforesaid omission by the authors of the 
air support doctrine, it may be pointed out that the ori- 


ginal work was written before 





played in the bush leagues 





of Haiti, Santo Domingo, and 


By BrigGen Vernon E. Megee 


aircraft radio had become 





commonplace and ___ reliable. 





Nicaragua, and upon. their 
imagination of what a major league game might be. 
This concept was later expanded and published by the 
Marine Corps Schools in 1939 as a textbook entitled: 
“The Tactical Employment of Marine Corps Aviation.” 
This textbook became familiar only to those few oflicers 
who attended the Schools subsequent to its publication 
and prior to the beginning of the war. All those officers 
are today general or senior field officers, and as such 
fought the war. The wartime battalion and company com- 
manders. I found, knew relatively little about the history 
and principles of close air support of troops: they had 
little enough time to learn the other tricks of their trade. 

The doctrinal text mentioned above was sound. so far 
as it went. Its theories were generally well proven in 
combat in all our operations. Only one factor was miss- 
ing. really, but that was the most important from the 
ground commander’s point of view. 

The subject of adequate control of supporting aircraft 
had been covered sketchily, if at all: no provision had 
heen made for a properly equipped and trained control 


and while the memory of 
drops, pickups. and panels was still fresh in the minds of 
Nicaraguan veterans. 

Our first landing at Guadalcanal pointed up this glar- 
ing deficiency in our technique. not only to the troop com. 
manders but also to the naval commanders who controlled 
the supporting air units. It was there that Naval Avia- 
tion took the air support ball away from us and carried 
it until the closing year of the war. The Commander. 
\mphibious Forces, Pacific. set up an elaborate organiza- 
tion of ship-based air support control units. and with the 
help of some Marine advisers evolved a workable system 
of controlling aircraft from the headquarters command 
ships, which served very well indeed in the atoll fighting 
from Tarawa to the Marshalls. The air support for all 
these operations. incidentally. was furnished by Naval 
carrier based squadrons. The Marine squadrons whose 
traditional job it was. were performing Air Force func- 
tions down in the South Pacific. 

As a result of this temporary eclipse of Marine 


aviation. many of the more junior Marine officers. and 


Despite Army and Navy belief that ground control of close support aircraft was 


impractical, the Marine Corps developed a direction system which functioned with 


increasing efficiency from Guam to Okinawa, broadening the role of support aviation 
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BricGen Vernon E. MEGEE enlisted in the 
Marine Corps in March 1919, and was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in May 1922. His pre- 
war service included tours of duty in Haiti, Nicara- 
gua, China, Peru, and aboard the USS Yorktown 
and USS Saratoga. Upon completion of flight train- 
ing in 1931, the general was assigned duty with 
Aircraft’ Squadrons, West Coast Expeditionary 
Forces. From 1940 to 1943 he served as a member 
of the U. S. Aviation Mission to Peru and was 
awarded the Peruvian Aviation Cross, First Class. 
In November 1943, the general was ordered to the 
3d Marine Air Wing in the Pacific as chief of staff. 
For his development and leadership of landing force 
air support control units on Iwo Jima and Okinawa 
he was awarded the Legion of Merit and the Bronze 
Star Medal. Upon conclusion of the war, Gen 
Megee was transferred to the office of the Com- 
mandant in Washington as a member of the Am- 
phibious Operation and Doctrines Committee, fol- 
lowing which he served on the staff of the National 
War College. On 2 January 1947, he assumed duties 


as Chief of Staff. Fleet Marine Force, Atlantic. 











some of the more senior ones as well, came to believe 
that the Navy had originated air support en toto, (in 
which belief they were not discouraged by the enthusias- 
tic members of Air Support Control Units, Pacific Fleet! ). 
Those who had not seen Marine air units in action at 
Guadalcanal knew little about Marine Aviation, and 
cared less. The only planes they ever saw were Naval 
carrier planes, so, they asked: “Why Marine Corps 


aviators?” 


# Durinc the battle for Saipan and Tinian the Navy 
system of air support control from shipboard began to 
show signs of inadequacy; troop commanders complained 
that the actual control was being exercised too far from 
the front. The Naval air support commander thereupon 
sent improvised control units ashore and made an honest 
effort to decentralize control of supporting air. A series 
of unfortunate accidents involving the bombing of our 
troops by flights so controlled created a strong Naval 
belief that such front line control was impracticable. 
which belief persisted until after the Iwo Jima campaign 
had proved otherwise. 

The troop commanders, however, were not so con- 


vinced, and during the Guam campaign, the III Corps 
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air officer rigged up an improvised control unit at head- 
quarters, and with a handful of officers and men, was 
able to successfully control small flights of aircraft en- 
gaged in close support of troops. The experience so 
gained was invaluable in the planning of full scale 
control by the landing force commander for future 
operations. 

Action reports had repeatedly stressed the desirability 
of having the landing force commander, once he was set 
up ashore, exercise full control of the supporting air- 
craft, in the same way that he controlled his artillery, 
for instance. Increasing pressure was brought to bear 
on Naval authorities to permit this. 

Commander, Air Support Control Units, Pacific Fleet, 
made a move of appeasement, inasmuch as he organized 
for the Palau operations a skeletonized landing force air 
support control unit, consisting of one radio DUKW, one 
naval aviator of the grade of lieutenant, and three or 
four enlisted ratings. With this equipment the com- 
mander, air support, for Palau, hoped to be able to: 
(1) establish liaison with the airfield, when captured; 
(2) provide the landing force commander with a means 
of expressing his wishes regarding air support matters: 
and (3) provide to a certain extent the decentralized 
control for which the Marines had been clamoring. 

This proved to be a forlorn hope. The DUKW, sent 
ashore in the assault waves, was waterlogged and _ its 
radio put out of action; the lieutenant was shell shocked 
by a near miss; and the provisional landing force air 
support control unit thus failed completely to function. 
The division staff, in any event, would have paid scant 
attention to so junior an air support commander, since 
rightly or wrongly professional competence in war is 
largely judged by insignia of rank. 

In the Leyte operation, a somewhat more elaborate 
control unit was provided, manned partly by Army 
personnel. It got ashore safely, dug in too deeply, and 
was drowned out by the incessant rains. COMASCU 
PHIBSPAC could hardly be blamed for stating categoric- 
ally in his action report that “the provision of shore based 
air support control units is considered impracticable and 
unnecessary.” 

Notwithstanding these fiascos, there were those of us, 
ground and air alike, who thought that the quality of 
the close air support rendered in recent campaigns could 
be appreciably improved by shifting the control ashore 
with the troops. Accordingly, in November of 1944, the 
Provisional Air Support Command, AirFMF, Pacific, 
was formed, with a directive “to organize and equip 
landing force air support control units” to be attached 
to corps headquarters for specific planned operations, 
to wit, Iwo Jima and Okinawa. The first of these units 
had to be equipped and trained for Iwo Jima in less 


than two months. 
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Marine planes harried the Japs in Dead Man’s Gulch constantly during Peleliu campaign. The air 
strip was so close to front lines that the pilots didn’t bother to retract their landing gear. 


Since we were to work largely with Naval Aviation, 
it was incumbent upon us to follow the Navy system of 
control to the letter. We believed that in order to do 
this we must need duplicate ashore the facilities of the 
control room of an AGC. At that time an ASCU afloat 
consisted of 17 officers and 57 enlisted men, so Marine 
LFASCU No. 1 was organized on that basis, with a 
colonel in command. The Navy unit manned a minimum 
of 10 radio circuits; our equipment was designed and 
built to meet this requirement. Only the basic radio 
(Mark IV) vans were available: the special control 
room (portable) and control tables (demountable) had 
to be designed, built, tested and rebuilt to stand the 
rigors of campaigning. The outfit as finally assembled 
and loaded offered promise, but was yet unproven. 

It was planned to get this unit ashore at Iwo Jima not 
later than D plus 3, and be ready to assume control 
within 24 hours. Circumstances of congested beaches 
and disrupted unloading schedules delayed debarkation. 
however, until D plus 6. The unit was set up in short 
order in the vicinity of V Corps Headquarters, and after 
two days of monitoring all circuits COMASCU, PHIBS- 
PAC, was persuaded, albeit reluctantly, to pass the con- 
trol of all close support air missions to the Landing 
Force. 


A temporary power failure further delayed for a few 


hours the assumption of control (and did nothing to 
foster Navy confidence in the scheme! ), but once started 
LFASCU Number One functioned continuously for 15 
days without breakdown or respite. 

Many Navy and Marine carrier pilots never knew 
they were being controlled from ashore until later, al- 
though appreciating the more detailed specific instruc- 
tions which they were receiving. The troop commanders 
were in the main satisfied that within reason they were 
getting air support where and when they wanted _ it, 
instead of where a “canned” schedule made up months 
before had decreed the bombs should fall. The landing 
force air support con.mander lived with the corps staff and 
was available for consultation and planning 24 hours 
of the day. Consequently air missions could be planned 
and executed to support the main effort for the day; 
they could also be diverted or cancelled to meet any 
contingency which might arise. A much greater flexi- 
bility of control was, at long last, a reality. COMASCU, 
PHIBSPAC, was convinced, and thenceforth the employ- 
ment of LFASCUs ashore at the earliest practicable 
moment became SOP in the Amphibious Force. 

Three of these units, augmented in personnel and 
equipment as a result of the Iwo Jima experience, were 
employed in Okinawa, one for the Tenth Army, and one 
for each of the two Corps. They controlled all close air 
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Marine carrier-based fighter-bombers supported 
the assault troops during landings at Iwo Jima. 


Snarling Navy Hellcats fire on enemy positions at 
lwo as Marines prepare to establish a beachhead. 





support, Navy, Army, and Marine, for that campaign 
after the initial landings. 

Concurrent with the activities and developments 
fostered by the Air Support Command, FMF, in the 
Central Pacific, elements of the First Marine Air Wing 
assigned to the support of Army troops in Luzon were 
developing a different technique of air support control. 
Whereas, in the Central Pacific, control was centralized 
at corps headquarters, and largely because of expressed 
Naval policy rarely passed down to the air liaison parties 
with the regiments and battalions, in Luzon the control 
elements were composed of operational personnel from 
the participating dive bomber groups, using mobile 
equipment. They were not assigned to any particular 
ground unit but appeared at the front as required to 
actually control aircraft engaged in close support of 
the troops. This system had much to recommend it for 
a rapidly moving situation, where the supporting air 
units were land based and had all their operational con- 
trol personnel and equipment based ashore. It also tied 
in with the Army—Army Air Force doctrine of air 
support then in existence, although necessarily short 
circuiting the elaborate parallel command structure which 
plagued Army — Army Air Force “cooperation” 
throughout the war. In any event the Army troops were 
generous in their recognition of the efficient air support 
given them by the Marine dive bomber units. They got 
their support quickly, and where they wanted it. which to 
them, apparently, was a new experience. 

It is somewhat ironical to note that while Marine 
ground forces in Iwo Jima were being largely supported 
by Naval carrier based and Army land based aviation, 
our own highly trained dive bomber units were in another 
theater supporting ground troops of the Army! While 
at Palau and Iwo Jima there were representative Marine 
squadrons participating, not until Okinawa. the last 
campaign of the Central Pacific war, did we have major 
Marine air units, controlled by marines. supporting major 
Marine ground forces. 

Why was this? Mostly a question of expediency and 
logistics. The Marine Air Wings went initially to the 
South and Southwest Pacific, and there they stayed to 
work with the Army, long after the Marine ground forces 
had moved north. No Marine air units were assigned to 
carriers until just prior to Iwo Jima, when ten VMF 
squadrons were ordered aboard the fast carriers as re- 
placements. Some of these units helped to support the 
initial landings on “The Rock,” but shortly afterward 
were whisked away on strikes over the Empire. 

Few marines of the V Corps knew that the beautifully 
executed beach strafing at Iwo Jima was partly the work 
of their own pilots, operating anonymously in Naval 
fighter planes from Naval carriers. All these ground 
marines, however, knew when an Army fighter group of 
P-51s came to Iwo Jima to support them most ably in 











During the Iwo Jima operation, planes assigned to close support missions hammered at Mt. 
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Suribachi, which here overshadows marines and equipment on the Motoya airfield number one. 


the closing weeks of the struggle. Likewise did all the 
personnel of the Army divisions in Luzon know that 
they were being supported by Marine air units. Truly, 
a prophet is not without honor, save in his own country! 


#® So much for historical background. Let us review 
what we have learned from our experiences. 

Many Marine troop commanders in the Pacific kept 
insisting that the control of strike missions be handled 
by their assigned air liaison parties actually present at 
the front, where front lines, target area, and aircraft were 
simultaneously under visual observation. We were un- 
able to accede to these requests in the beginning because 
of the lack of uniformly competent air liaison personnel: 
no air support commander wishes to risk bombing his 
supported troops. However, such control was often 
exercised in Iwo Jima and Okinawa by air support 
directors who went forward with mobile auxiliary equip- 
ment and controlled strikes from the front lines. As 
previously pointed out, this type of control was also 
habitually used by the Ist Marine Air Wing in Luzon 
with signal success. 

The theory is sound and it works well where trained 
control personnel are available to send out to the battalion 
level. These forward air controllers should be considered 
as analogous to forward observers for the artillery: they 
pass on requests to a central control agency (the tactical 





air direction center), and they control such flights ( fires ) 
as are allotted to their sector by that central control 
agency. Their employment supplements the Tactical Air 
Direction Center at Corps level, but in no way supplants 
it. The air support commander must retain general 
control, delegating it as may be expedient to his repre- 
sentatives in the front lines. 

This then, may be considered the first lesson. 

The lack of a uniform procedure for air support con- 
trol became of considerable concern when, toward the 
end of the war, we were employing Army, Navy, and 
Marine squadrons as they came to hand. Some were 
trained under the Navy Central Pacific system, others 
knew only the South West Pacific doctrine, some were 
from the European theater, and many had received no 
training at all in close air support of troops. 

There was the same lack of uniformity in communi- 
cation equipment. Whereas most Naval and Marine air- 
craft had ten channel radio sets installed, the Army 
fighters had but a four channel receiver. At Iwo Jima, 
for instance, it was necessary to direct Army fighters 
on the field control tower frequency, a task which some- 
what strained the patience of all concerned, particularly 
when strikes coincided, as they often did, with heavy 
incoming traffic. 

The command relationship which prevailed between 


air and surface units of the Navy and the Army was 
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Eight five-inch rockets, comparable to broadside 
from destroyer, are fired against Okinawa Japs. 


A Marine Corsair pulls out of its fire-bomb run 
after flooding Japanese cave positions with flame. 








widely at variance. Whereas, in the Naval service, the 
task force commander controlled all assigned forces. 
surface and air; the Army had a parallel command 
structure wherein air and ground commanders were co- 
equal and everything was arranged by mutual coopera- 
tion. The two concepts were, of course, incompatible: 
when Army Air Forces were assigned as part of a Naval 
task force there were certain difficulties to be ironed out. 
and improvisations te be made. That we were able to 
do this at all speaks well for the spirit of cooperation 
which existed among the services at the front. Never- 
theless, the difficulties existed, and the high command in 
Washington decided that something should be done 
about it. 

This was the second lesson. 

Immediately after the close of the war a joint board 
was formed in Washington, composed of Army, Navy 
and Marine officers who had enjoyed considerable war- 
time experience in air support of troops, or, as the Army 
called it, “air-ground cooperation.” The precept directed 
this board to formulate a standard air support procedure 
for the Army and Navy—a rather formidable assignment 
on first thought. After some six weeks of deliberation 
and discussion the Board rendered a unanimous report. 
establishing a standard procedure and a standard termi- 
nology. While, insofar as is known to the writer, the 
report of this Board was never officially approved by 
either the Army or the Navy, it is worthy of note that 
the currently prescribed air support doctrines of both 
services are almost exactly as recommended. Standard 
procedures are being actually employed by air and sur- 
face units of the Army, Air Forces, Navy, and Marine 
Corps. Thus we progress in air support matters. albeit 
clandestinely. 

Fleet Tactical Publications prescribe in detail the cur- 
rent Naval doctrine for the control of supporting aircraft 
in amphibious operations. Briefly, the system provides 
for initial control during the amphibious phase being 
vested in appropriate Naval commanders, with control 
being passed ashore as rapidly as facilities can be 
established. 

Each battalion, regiment, and division is equipped 
with a tactical air control party, headed by a Naval 
aviator who is a qualified forward air controller. Whether 
the central control is afloat or ashore, this forward air 
controller transmits the requests for close air support as 
made by the ground unit commander to the appropriate 
tactical air direction center, and actually controls such 
aircraft as may be assigned to the mission. 

Thus, in theory at least, our present doctrine combines 
the best features of both systems, as employed in the 
central and South West Pacific theaters, and for the 
large scale operations incorporates the experience of the 
Army—Army Air Forces in Europe and Africa. 

We have then a workable and war tried theory of air 
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Marine-piloted Corsairs, guided by an arrow made from clothes and blankets, fly over a North China 
village, their guns silent, as a warning to the occupants to cease firing on American troops. 


support control. How are we applying it to our peace- 
time training? 

The Marine Corps has organized two Marine Air 
Control Groups, each consisting of air support control, 
air defense control, and ground control intercept units. 
These groups are assigned for the support of FMFPac 
and FMFLant, respectively, and are intended to provide 
the control linkage between the Ist and 2d Marine Air 
Wings and the Ist and 2d Marine Divisions. Each of 
these groups is organized and equipped to set up and 
operate a tactical air direction center ashore, designed 
to meet the air support and air defense requirements of 
a Landing Force or Amphibious Corps. 

These groups are also charged with the training and 
operational rotation of the personnel assigned to the 
tactical air control parties of the Marine divisions. Thus, 
on paper, we have a sound, workable, and war proven 
organization for the control of close air support for 


troop units of whatever size. 


® UNFORTUNATELY, the present state of training and 
equipment of our Air Control Groups does not measure 
up to the standards set by our wartime operating units. 
We find that most of our experienced personnel have 
left the service, taking with them the precious “know 


how necessary to keep intricate communication gear 


operating in the field. The specially designed and built 
field operating equipment has been lost or destroyed; 
much of it was improvised and constructed in the field 
without benefit of blueprints and recorded specifications. 
We were, it seems, too busy with the immediate prob- 
lems of winning the next campaign to worry about 
leaving records for posterity. 

It would appear expedient, at this time, to round up 
the few remaining air support control officers and tech- 
nicians, replace our lost equipment, and begin an in- 
tensive training effort to qualify new personnel to re- 
place those wartime experts whose efforts served so 
well to link together our Marine ground and air com- 
ponents, It will profit us little to have the best system 
of air support control in the world, unless we also have 
the trained personnel to implement that system. 

The problem is of vital interest to ground and air 
units alike. Both must solve it in collaboration. Battalion 
commanders need all the air support they can get: 
squadron commanders are specifically charged with giv- 
ing it to them. Both will suffer frustration unless the air 
support control linkage is efficient and thoroughly re- 
liable. It is imperative that our training schedules, in 
school and in the field, stress the proper control of our 
air support weapon to the end that the bedeviled and 
bearded battalion commander will be able to deliver 


his Sunday punch with timely effectiveness. | US # MC 
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® THOSE OF US WHO CAME INTO THE MARINE Corps 
early in the emergency that preceded the actual hostil- 
ities enjoyed a privilege that | am not quite sure we 
appreciated at the time. We came in contact immediately 
with the old time noncoms, the finest examples of survival 
of the fittest in the military services that any of the 
services could boast. In the late fall of 1940 there was 
still a considerable number of them around, and those 
of us who were in the ranks came smack up against them 
on the drill ground, on maneuvers, and, less pleasantly. 


in the company offices when 


oes Out 


On Thirty 


at the correct time and stood next his field desk for a 
good five minutes before he lowered himself to speak 
to me. 

“Whadda ya want?” and his pen kept on moving 
across the paper before him. Just by chance I noticed 
that he was listening to me and not writing, for the 
nib wasn’t touching the paper. 

“Top, I want special liberty.” I was still a boot. in 
spite of my grizzled hair and grey mustache. 

“Now are you goin to get to hell out of here and let 
me work? Don’t you think I got nothin’ to do but make 
out passes?” and the pen kept on moving without tracing 
a line. I stood pat behind his left shoulder, not quite 
sure of what I should do. 

“What do you want it for?” His voice was milder and 
in it I seemed to detect a tiny note of real curiosity. a 
desire to know. And then a magnificent touch of un- 
conscious skill came to my rescue, for I told him that | 
wanted to get tight. I was almost sure that he would 
turn me down if I said that | wanted to go to the library. 

I got the pass, and from that time onward, for as 
long as I stayed in his outfit, Top and I were good 


friends. 


® Wuen I First KNEW HIM, he must have been in 
the neighborhood of 45 or 46, although it was hard to 
guess at his age. For he was a curiously simian man in 
appearance, with long. thin, scarcely evolved, vertically 
wrinkled lips, a wide mouth, 





we dropped in, under com- 





pulsion, to See the Man. I 


By Capt John L. 


and large, flat ears. His 


Zimmerman ’ 
eyes, which were grey blue, 





wish to make a_ particular 
point of that coming early into the service, for within 
a very few months, a shortsighted higher echelon began 
to reward the old boys by making them lieutenants- 
thereby, in most cases, assuring for them months and 
years of misery and frustration. From being the highest 
of the enlisted ranks to the lowest of the commissioned 
is a short step forward in privilege and a tremendous 
one backward in prestige. I was always glad that Top 
was spared what, for him, would have been a tragic 
kind of change. 

Top was first sergeant of the company I reported to in 
the 6th Marines, just over a year before the war began 
in earnest, and my first meeting with him came about 
through my desiring special liberty one afternoon in 
the late fall of 1940. I reported to the company office 
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had a_ strange restlessness 
about them and just the faintest suggestion that a pres- 
sure existed behind them that was not physical, as though 
Top, aware of things that were hidden from his fellow 
man and much closer than they to reality, perceived 
a certain maddening humor in everything that lay about 
him. And his tough old face with the wide mouth and 
broad, blunt jaw and the short blob of a nose, seemed 
always to be strangely in motion, as were his eyes, and 
always on the point of grinning or frowning. 

I never did know much about his background. save 
one little bit he let drop one day while we were talking 
in my quarters in the post exchange in Iceland. He had 
come to negotiate for a small, supplementary, and highly 
irregular beer ration, and since the negotiations had been 
successful, as witnessed by the presence of an opened 
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can in his right hand, he was willing to relinquish a 
quid pro quo. I asked him what nationality gave him 
his name—and casually he said that his old man had 
been a Cossack. 

“Anyway, that was what he always said. Me, I kinda 
think he must have been a good half Gypsy,” said Top. 
“He was a dark man. Black as a cap visor,” he added 
thoughtfully. 

There was a curiously appealing something about Top 
that seemed to arise from his implicit realization that 
outside the world in which he had lived and moved for 
so many years and of which he was such a well-balanced 
part there was another world, larger and much more 
complex and, in some way, faintly hostile to him and 
to others like him. Sometimes I think that the great 
influx of the reserves may have had something to do 
with the vague uncertainty that seemed to come over 
him, late in the Spring of 1941. For most of the reserves, 
of course, were boys and men who had come from well- 
established lives in the great outside world and in coming 
into the service they had trailed after them, like im- 
palpable threads, ideas and thoughts and attitudes of 
mind that were arresting and vaguely attractive, as the 
aroma from the kitchen of an exotic restaurant. 

The intrusion of the reserves into his tight little world 
must have caused him considerable bewilderment. Some- 
times, indeed, I felt deeply and honestly sorry for the 
old regulars, for among them were men who had worked 
hard for a decade to gain ratings comparable to those 
held by milk-faced boys who had been no farther from 
home than the weekly drill at the local hall or the sum- 
mer camp. They were bitter about it—and I, strong and 
fearless in the knowledge that no chevron as yet sullied 
the sleeve of my shirt, felt for them and let the odd one 
or two that I knew weep on my shoulder. 

The really revolutionary aspect of the matter, how- 
ever, lay in the casual, matter-of-fact way in which the 
reserves challenged, implicitly or explicitly, almost ever: 
one of the tenets of Top’s old and hard earned creed. 
He looked upon us as an unregenerate and inquisitive 
crew, for in our search for reasons and for First Causes, 
we questioned things that he had long since learned 
to accept. 

Top, when he was confronted by this heresy, reacted 
swiftly and instinctively, and for a short period the air 
was full of fur and sulphur. Top was an eloquent man, 
and he had a disconcerting habit of opening wide his 
simian mouth and roaring. There were a few casualties, 
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and some of the more exuberant souls went to the brig. 
Put there were just too many of us, and we were just.a 
little too sure of our own just cause. Top went down 
fighting and bewildered. 


® ONCE THE iCF WAS BROKEN, however, and once the 
old man found out that we reaily were anxious and 
ready to learn from him and his cronies, the bewilder- 
ment gave way to a frien liness thet had something 
of the pathetic in it. I think that what Top wanted to 
say, and what he could never quite find werds for, was 
that he himself had felt puzzled about a good many 
things and that perhaps, by the operation of good for- 
tune, we could help him find the answers. 

By the time the Iceland occupation rolled around, in 
July of 1941, Top and I were on good terms. I never 


knew with what affection he recarded me. however, until 


‘.. Top was an eloquent man, and he had a disconcerting habit of opening wide his 


simian mouth and roaring. There were casualties. But there were too many of us 


and we were sure of our own just cause. Top went down fighting and bewildered...” 
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one morning of a howling gale when he found me hang- 
ing on by my eyebrows to the curving roof of a Nissen 
hut while I adjusted a chimney. Top’s face took on a 
look of impish, chimpanzee-like glee as he pelted me with 
gravel for a good ten minutes, engaging the while in 
vituperation of the foulest kind. It touched me deeply 
that the old boy stood out in the cold to stone me, ex- 
hibiting thereby a certain feeling of camaraderie that 
words could not have done. 

(gain, there was the incident of the liberty trip to 
Reykjavik. He had practically insisted on my taking a 
day's leave—this was immediately after I had given him 
my day’s beer ration—and on the Sunday morning he 
suggested I appeared to get my pass. It was a cold day, 
and the little cast iron stove in his office, which was 
also his sleeping quarters, was nearly red hot. Top sat 
behind his blanket covered table like a primitive digni- 
fied potentate, clad in field boots, fur helmet, and long- 
handled underwear, and at his left foot, on the floor 
was a bottle. The coffee in the cup at his elbow was 
fragrant. 

“Morning, Pop,” for as such I was known to him. 
“Have a drink.” 

He took a thick water tumbler from a shelf and filled 
it until only the operation of the laws of surface ten- 
sion kept the gin from running down the sides. I thanked 
him, desired his good health, and sipped. It had been 
long since I had drunk, and I set the glass down nearly 
full and reached for my pass. 

Top slapped my knuckles with a hexagonal ebony 
straightedge, and before he gave me the pass, he insisted 
that I down the whole glass. I did, and my trip was 
accomplished in a feg from which I emerged only after 
I had returned to camp. The only reason that the whole 
day wasn’t ruined was that a vague feeling made itself 
felt now and again during the day that Top was a good 
old goat and that he had been prompted by the kindest 
of all motives. Gin was expensive and awfully hard to get. 


® He HAD MANY THINGS in common with his fellow 
noncoms—like them, for instance, he was incredibly neat 
in his appearance, at all times and in all places and under 
every possible circumstance. He had that curious gift 
that many of them possessed of being as eloquent in the 
use of Yes sir and No sir and Aye-aye sir as most people 
are in using the entire language. By some unguessable 
trick of emphasis or intonation, or perhaps indeed by 
projecting through his voice some vibration of his soul, 
he could indicate to the officer to whom he was speaking 
every nuance, every shade of respect, disrespect. dislike. 
affection, or pure and unadulterated contempt—and any 
one or any combination of these things while pro- 
nouncing one of the three little expressions. 

He was different with the men, I have heard, from 
someone who had attempted to cross him, that at one 
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time he had been a drill instructor in Boot Camp. Top, 
I was told, had been dismissed from his post there be- 
cause of his toughness, a hardness that was too close 
to sadism. 

| doubt that, for I have seen him operating with the 
company to which I belonged. He seemed to be struggling 
to keep from joining too freely in the intransigeance of 
the men under him, as though he were so much one of 
them at heart that it was only by a definite and sus- 
tained effort of will that he was able to separate himself 
from them to the degree that the top sergeant must 
do if he would not invite chaos. 

And there was a streak of kindness in him, well hidden 
though it may have been under the accretions of years 
of authority. One day he asked me, a private in his 
company, if I could get a group of the boys together 
to help him move. He had just secured a flat in a hous- 
ing project across from the Marine Corps Base, and he 
was anxious to get out of the squalid neighborhood where 
he had been forced to live for some months. The fact 
that it was a request rather than an order made it easy 
for me to round up several of the boys in our section, 
and away we went to his cottage near Five Corners, 
in San Diego. : 

It was a hot day, and the truck was an open one, 
and Top owned the heaviest furniture that I have ever 
seen. He must have known all these things, for when 
we appeared at the flat with the first load, he led us into 
the kitchen for beer. He had alerted his pretty wife also. 
for when we got back to the cottage for the second load, 
more beer was produced. And we went back to camp 
hours later convinced that it was a pleasure and a privi- 
lege to help Top keep the young and inexperienced 


officers of the company in order. 


#® Top’s Lire in the service was a curious mixture 
of outstanding efficiency in strictly wartime military 
things and an appealing hint of intransigeance in peace- 
time. There is the strange juxtaposition in his record 
of a list of nine personal decorations prior to 1939— 
as distinct from the usual fruit salad that every one col- 
lected sooner or later by virtue of having donned or hav- 
ing been crammed into a uniform—and the mention of 
a couple of courts martial for something having to do 
with liquor. There is the fact that while one commanding 
officer, in submitting his fitness report, would be damn- 
ingly noncommittal, another and more discerning man 
would mark him as outstanding or excellent in every 
detail. Finally, there is the fact that Top, with the best 
of intentions and a heart as free from malice as any that 
ever throbbed in a human breast, could not avoid being 
in the general vicinity of trouble, when indeed he was 
not in the very midst of it. 

When we got back from Iceland we were given leave, 
and when I finally made my way back to San Diego, I 














found out to my sorrow that Top had been transferred 
out of our outfit and into another. Later, from time to 
time, I heard whispers of something that had gone a 
little wrong, something in the nature of an inaccuracy 
in official records. Something, in a word, having to do 
with trouble—and having known the old boy for a bit 
over a year then, I sighed and hid my grief. For Top’s 
ability to get into trouble was 
equalled only by his ability to escape 
from it when things began to thicken, 
and I was confident that somehow he 
would emerge unscathed, unrepentant, 
and unsmirched. 

I never saw him again, but ever so 
often, from mutual friends or from 
the generally arid but sometimes sur- 
prisingly human and touching rec- 
ords, I have been able to trace his 
course. It seems that he was trans- 
ferred into a unit that went first to 
Samoa and then, after a long time of 
inactivity, engaged in that obscure 
but bitter little affair at Eniwetok. 
Little by little the story came to me 
of how Top, old enough and ugly 
enough and wise enough to have 
avoided combat duty had he so 
wished, found himself one lively 
night in a command post. A caviller 
would say, of course, that in getting 
into such a spot, Top had picked the 
safest place on the island, but in say- 
ing so he would not know thai the 
relationship between the old boy and 
trouble was exactly that between a 
magnet and iron filings. Be that as it 
may, the fact remains that suddenly, 
in the sanctified area of the com- 
mand post, there was a magnificent fracas, in the de- 
velopment of which Top, remembering his early training. 
picked up a BAR and trade shots with the inordinately 
numerous enemy that had crashed in. 


® I Use THE wWorD traded advisedly. When the smoke 
had blown away, and when the chips were counted, it was 
found that the old boy had given and received, thereby 
assuring himself of his share of blessedness, but whereas 
that which he had received had centered itself in his left 
leg, his own donations had been given lavishly and im- 
partially, and he had mowed down his foe in swathes. 

The upshot of it was that Top, having been wounded 
in two wars, was now, at the advanced age of forty-eight. 
no longer fit for anything but the mildest of limited duty. 
A small star was attached to the ribbon of the twenty 
year old Purple Heart that he wore and a gold star was 
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attached to the ribbon of the Navy Cross that he had 
earned years before, and Top began to round out the 
last few months that stood between him and retirement 
at the end of thirty years of service. 


#@ I am TOLD that Top has evolved a routine in his 
daily life to which he adheres as rigidly as ever he did to 
routine of the serv- 
ice. He lives, now. 
in the upper flat to 
which we helped 
him move, across 
the highway 
from the Marine 
Corps Base. From 
the upper window 
one carn look out 
over the highway 
and the eight-foot 
wail that encloses 
the Base and into 
the working areas 
of the post. Top sits 
before the window 
every afternoon with 
a case of beer be- 
side him, clad com- 
fortably in a skivvie 
shirt and a pair of 
khaki trousers, with 
his game leg on a 
chair before him. As 
he sits there, he 
gazes benignly at 
the busy work that 
goes on behind the 
wall—recruits, wide- 
eyed and perspiring, 
drilling under the sharp tongue and choleric gaze of 
their D. I.; marines in full greens headed for the gate and 
Dago liberty. Now and again, after long periods of 
waiting, he manages to catch the eye of someone hurrying 
along on some portentous mission, and as he does so, 
Top salutes him gravely, raising high in his right hand 
a foaming bottle. 

And always, when I conjure up that touching and 
pleasant picture, I recall the last paragraph of a letter 
that was sent out to him by the Commandant when the 
old boy retired. 

“You have served your country long and faithfully, 
and your record is a credit to yourself and to the Marine 
Corps. This office extends a sincere wish that you may 
have every happiness in your well earned retirement 


from active duty.” US @ MC 
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Attack Against A Fortified 
Beach 








The preparation of this article was in a sense a 
combined operation on a limited scale. Funda- 
mentally, the problem is a Basic School production. 
With their help, the aid of the Quantico Post Photo 
Lab, and some advice from the Extension Division, 
the raw material was collected. The chart and maps 
were then prepared by the staff artist, the copy writ- 
ten by the editors, and the whole assembled in what 
we hope is a graphic demonstration of how to take 


a pillbox. 
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P FOR LATE OCTOBER IT WAS AN UNNATURALLY HOT 
afternoon. The men in the landing craft sweated, grinned 
nervously at each other, and waited for the preliminary 
shore bombardment to lift so they could rush ashore 
and establish a beachhead—a trick the Marines have 
been pulling off, more or less effectively, for the last 
172 years. 

For the Ist platoon, Company A, 22d Marines, there 
was a neatly designated front of about 175 yards. From 
his position in an LCVP, the platoon commander, IstLt 
Lester E. Veigel. could see that the shore line promised 
to be swampy and well-pocked with water-filled shell 
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“.. . The first squad knocked out the first pillbox while suffering only one or two 


casualties. 


The second squad found another enemy strong point tougher and lost 


six men before taking it. ... A borrowed flame thrower reduced a third position . . .” 


holes. Behind the rather mucky beach the ground rose 
sharply. The platoon’s first objective, the ridge line 
about 400 yards inland, was clearly marked by the 
edge of a woods. On the grass covered slope between 
the shore line and the ridge line, the preliminary bom- 
bardment had burned away some of the cover and the 
lieutenant could discern the ominous gunports of a series 
of well-dug-in, mutually-supporting pill boxes. The lieu- 
tenant knew that despite the initial softening up by 
naval gunfire and attack aviation, the surviving defenders 
were capable of fanatically determined resistance. 

With him in his boat the lieutenant had the first and 
third squads of his rifle platoon plus a squad from the 
battalion’s assault platoon. About 100 yards to his right, 
another landing craft was preparing to beach with the 
Ist platoon’s second squad, a machine gun section, plus 
one corpsman and a litter team. 

Promptly at 1400 the shore bombardment lifted and 
moved in to take the enemy’s ridge positions under fire. 
The landing craft grounded and the Ist platoon, for 
better or worse, was on the beach. 

The platoon commander’s initial dispositions were 
conventional: The first and second squads were forward 
in assault. To their center and rear was the third squad 
along with the machine gun section and the squad from 
the assault platoon. The support element was initially 
under cover of a stream line that bisected the platoon 
area. 

The first squad found a pillbox (#1) immediately to 
its front, took it with a rush, and suffered only one or 
two casualties. 

The second squad found the pillbox (#4) on the right 
flank of their sector a tougher nut to crack. They 
received a shattering total of six casualties before it was 
taken. 

From their support positions the two light machine 


guns and the bazooka team located and brought under . 


fire the enemy’s line of fortifications (Pillboxes #2, 3, 
and 7). 

But by now the impetus of the attack was dying. The 
second squad was halted by a strong position on the 
right flank (#3). The first squad was also pinned down 
by fire from a pillbox (#2) to the right and rear of 
the one they had just taken. 

Before his forward momentum was completely lost 
the platoon commander decided to use his third squad, 
as yet uncommitted, against the pillbox that held his 
first squad pinned to the ground. Sending his platoon 


guide over to the first squad with instructions to build 
up a base of fire, he ordered his left machine gun squad 
and bazooka team to concentrate on the pillbox. Both 
flamethrowers from the assault squad were attached to 
the third squad. 

The third squad, advancing by fire and movement and 
covered by the supporting fires of the first squad, the 
machine gun, and the bazooka, closed in on the trouble- 
some pillbox. A rifleman worked close enough to hurl a 
blinding white phosphorous grenade almost against the 
face of the enemy position. Under cover of the smoke. 
the flamethrower operators dashed in and gave the con- 
crete pillbox a liberal treatment of flame. After this had 
burned off, another rifleman dropped a WP grenade 
down the vent of the position just to be sure. 

The pillbox taken, the machine gun section and the 
bazooka displaced forward to a position from which they 
could deliver fire against the enemy strong point which 
was holding up the advance of the second squad. The 
second squad, alerted as to the situation on the left by 
the platoon sergeant, was further aided by the addition 
of a flamethrower and the stubborn right flank pillbox 
(#3) was quickly knocked out. 

The Ist platoon now held a line approximately halfway 
up the slope, but they were still separated from their ob- 
jective by at least four fortified enemy positions. Veigel, 
counting noses, found that the platoon’s exertions had 
cost him 17 casualties, nearly a third of his original 
strength. Using his SCR-536 radio, he reported the 


The attached assault squad with flame throwers, 
bazooka, and demolitions, packs the Sunday punch. 
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situation to his compafy commander, requested more 
men, and hopefully asked for tanks. 

To the right of the | st platoon’s position, the 2d platoon 
of Company A had advanced satisfactorily. The 3d 
platoon, in support, was in a wooded area close to the 
shore line. Luckily, also in the vicinity and available for 
support were two medium tanks under the command of 
Capt Bruce F. Williams. 

The commander of Company A decided to pass his 
3d platoon, supported by one tank, through the wooded 
knoll to the right of the Ist platoon’s position, and take 
the enemy’s positions «long the ridge line from the flank. 

By radio he advised Lt Veigel of his decision and 
ordered him to continue the fire fight against the enemy 
held ridge posxions. To help Veigel build up a volume of 
fire he would send one tank over to the Ist platoon’s 
zone, 

Having received his orders to roll up the enemy’s’ 
left flank, WO Ulysses F. Cunha, commander of the 3d 
platoon, moved forward with his subordinates until he 
found the platoon sergeant of the lst platoon. The platoon 
sergeant briefed him on the situation, a hasty visual 
reconnaissance was made, and Cunha went back to pre- 
pare his platoon for the attack. 

With his light machine gun section and third squad 
deployed in the wooded knoll, WO Cunha built up a 
base of fire against the enemy’s left flank positions. 

The tank led the assault against the enemy’s left-most 
pillbox (#8). After four rounds of 75 mm AP had 
smashed into the enemy’s gun ports, the second squad, 
following under cover of the tank, closed in and finished 
off the position with grenades, flame, and small arms fire. 

The tank then turned its attention to the second enemy 
pillbox (#7). A few well-directed rounds of 75mm AP 
at pointblank range and the first squad was closing in to 
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High grass and slightly rolling terrain affords 
some measure of cover for the attacking Marines. 


A rifleman works himself in close and throws a 
phosphorous grenade against the enemy position. 





A bazooka team concentrates its fire on an enemy 
strong point which has pinned down the platoon. 
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finish the job. There was a brief, frantic flurry when a 
small group of enemy infantry counterattacked from 
the edge of the woods, but these were met and turned 
with rifle and bayonet. 

Meanwhile, the second tank had moved along the 
beach to the rear of Lt Veigel’s position. A rifle grena- 
dier, firing violet streamers, designated the most per- 
sistent sources of enemy machine gunfire (Pillboxes #5 
and 6). The tank, firing from a range of about 400 
yards, was able to silence these enemy guns. 


The lst platoon, relieved of this pressure was able to 
advance and assist the 3d platoon in the final assault 
against the two remaining enemy positions (3¢5 and 6). 

This done, Lt Veigel was able to report that the Ist 
platoon, with the help of the 3d platoon, two tanks, and 
supporting weapons, now held the ridge line. 

This might have been the experience of any well-run 
rifle company in any of several operations in the last 
war. Actually, it is a Marine Corps Schools demon- 
stration which is listed on the curriculum of The Basic 
School as B-380, “Assault of Fortified Positions.” 


One of the most spectacular of the problems currently 
run at Quantico, “B-380” is presented five or six times a 
year for the benefit of the resident schools, reserve 
groups, and visitors. This version was presented on 23 
October 1947 for about 170 members of the Navy 
Industrial Association. Among those present were Gen 
A. A. Vandegrift, MajGen Clifton B. Cates, and Com- 
modore J. K. Richards, USN (ret’d), executive director 
of the Navy Industrial Association. 

The problem was originally written by Capt George P. 
Hunt and is based on the experiences of his company at 
Peleliu.* The present chief instructor is Major Webb D. 
Sawyer, assisted by Capts George E. Jerue and Robert G. 
Willard. The demonstration troops are from Company 
A and Headquarters and Service Company of the 22d 
Marines, Reinforced. In addition to being an impressive 
instructive demonstration the problem is also excellent 
field training for the troops involved. There is about a 
50 per cent turnover in enlisted personnel each time the 
problem is run. 

The “landing craft” are necessarily simulated; the 
“shore line” is actually marked by a small stream which 
cuts transversely across the demonstration area. Once 
“ashore”. however, the problem attains a high degree of 
realism. Naval gunfire, bazooka, and tank gun bursts 
are carefully-timed set charges; and the small arms fire 
blanks; but the white phosphorous grenades and the 
flamethrower charges are the real article. All in all, the 
problem is a tremendously graphic portrayal of a small 
unit’s role in an assault against a fortified beach. 

US @ MC 


*See Point Secured by Capt George P. Hunt in the January 1945 
Gazette. Also the book by the same author, Coral Comes High. 
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Tanks are brought into action as intensive enemy > A tank puts a pillbox out of action with a few 
fire halts the advance of the Ist Platoon. well-aimed AP shells and the advance continues. 





The 3d Platoon leader directs a flame thrower Flame thrower operators, under cover of smoke from 
forward immediately after the tank has fired. » phosphorus grenade, gives pillbox flame treatment. 





A small group of enemy infantry emerged from the woods to counterattack in a desperate attempt 
to halt the Marines’ advance. They were turned back with rifle and bayonet in a brief fight. 
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Rising ‘Tide 


~ of Administration 





®@ IN THIS YEAR OF GRACE, 1947, THE MARINE Corps 
probably includes more administratively illiterate officers 
than at any time since the earliest surviving muster-roll 
was signed, in 1798. 

A parallel and indirectly related phenomenon has been 
the emergence within the Corps, during the past four or 
five years, of a new caste: The professional administra- 
tors. 

Some of you may have stumbled over my phrase, 
“administratively illiterate.” Perhaps the best way to 
define administrative illiteracy is by concrete example. 








By Maj Robert D. Heinl, Jr. 


As samples—based on personal observation—let me 
present: 

a. The junior lieutenant colonel who was unable to 
spot a flagrantly defective summary court martial specifi- 
cation or to check the record of a routine not-guilty case 
with any degree of confidence. 

b. The major who had to ask the sergeant major how 
to figure out his delay, proceed and travel time on a set 
of change-of-station orders. 

c. The captain who was unfamiliar with the machinery 
for executing a checkage against a man who had care- 
lessly lost individual equipment on charge. 

d. The lieutenant who didn’t know his own SSN, or 
how the classification system operates. 

An administrative illiterate, like any one of the fore- 
going unfortunate examples, therefore, is a Marine officer 
who doesn’t know enough about the ordinary context of 
service life to protect himself or his command from com- 
mon administrative hazards or from the harassment that 
they can so easily beget. The administrative illiterate, as 
we shall see, is the natural complement—and often the 
prey, or at least the fall guy—of the career administrator 
with his caste-mark on his forehead. 

In sharp relief to the administrative illiterates stand 
these members of the administrative caste. We all know 
them, I think. They are the fast-talking, swivel-chair first 
sergeants; the “personnel sergeant majors”; the muster- 
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roll virtuosi who in turn aspire toward and generally 
attain the first sergeant’s eminence; and the “veteran” 
warrant officers who, in every higher headquarters, sur- 
round themselves with a wall of paperwork-infallibility. 
Although a numerical minority, this group, which is 
almost entirely composed of aggressive empire-builders, 
usually contrives not only to get its own way in most 
matters but, at every step, to aggrandize itself and to 
exalt its all-sacred raison d'etre: the ritual and the mys- 
tery of administration, the sacred, unknowable _paper- 
magic of which these are the high priests and the sybils. 

The proximate causes of the present compound of ad- 
ministrative illiteracy and the rise of the administrative 
caste within the Marine Corps are fairly obvious. 

Of these the war certainly takes first place. 

In the same way that the two general phenomena under 
examination appear at first glance to be superficially op- 














posed, so also the impact of war upon Marine Corps ad- 
ministration created a paradoxical situation in which 
the great majority of marines shelved administrative 
matters in favor of fighting, whereas, in order to cope 
with the very considerable rise in administration begot 
by expansion, a minority found themselves wholly and 
intensively preoccupied with administrative problems. At 
that point the administrative caste was born. 


® SeEconpary to this general trend were several mat- 
ters which helped to accentuate both the administrative 
illiteracy now general among Marine officers and the 
Brahministic separation of the administrators from the 
herd. 

Younger and less experienced personnel found them- 
selves filling billets carrying considerable administrative 
responsibility, and, at the same time, the rank and file of 
junior officers entering the service received next to no 
administrative training, it being properly held that pre- 
paration of young officers for combat was the overriding 
mission of the schools. Conversely, the older and less 
vigorous, the potential limited-duty men, or the retired 
old war-dogs. by their physical limitations as well as in 
many cases their experience, found themselves assigned 
to administrative jobs. 

In furtherance of the idea that needless administration 
must not be allowed to cumber combat operations, war 
tables of organization—and indeed some of the late pre- 
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war T/O’s'—tended to wall off paper-administration from 
levels below battalion, thus effecting the death of what 
was known as “company administration,” and, incident- 
ally, depriving the company of some of its individuality 
and its effectiveness as a level of command. This change 
of course denied to the general run of officers and non- 
commissioned officers their most usual source of basic 
administrative experience. 

A third factor of importance in creating the administra- 
tive caste was simply the fact that, in order to keep the 
war going, a lot of administration had to be done quickly 
and well; also, that modifications in procedures had often 
to be effected on short notice, with the result that it be- 
came a full-time job to keep up with the changes. Needless 
to say, any such situation as this favors empire-building, 
a tendency toward which, even in the best of times, the 
genus sergeant major, quartermaster sergeant and pay- 
master sergeant, is by no means resistant. This had been 
recognized on no less authority than that of the author of 
“Field Service Regulations, 1941” (FM 100-5), who 
stated in rather austere tones: “In every headquarters, 
there is a constant tendency to multiply personnel, expand 
the functions of staff administration, and accumulate 
records and office equipment. The commander must avoid 
this expansion.” 

Thus we had created an ideal medium in which to cul- 
ture the growth of an administrative caste. Logically 
enough, it grew. 

At this point, as we progress from a description of 
causes toward a discussion of effects, it might be well to 
restate a postulate which should be better known through- 
out the Corps. It is this: 

Administration is not a paper ritual to be pursued as 
its own objective. It is in its proper sense a vital function 
of command, and indeed composes much of the routine 
business of command. The commander who neglects his 
administration usually hurts his command and diminishes 
his own effectiveness. Contrariwise, the commander who 
conducts administration as an end in itself—the man 
who thinks of a muster-roll as a Japanese thinks of cal- 
ligraphy or hokku poetry —defeats himself and drives his 
subordinates crazy. 

Thus one marked effect of our present administrative 
illiteracy is that many commanding officers, especially 
those with wartime experience only, operate their com- 
mands under the handicap of inadequate administration, 
or else perforce resign a vital segment of their command 


functions to professional deskmen. 

‘As far as is known to this writer, the first tendency in this 
direction occurred in the defense battalion tables of organization 
which became effective early in 1941. Prior to that time, individual 
batteries had remained administrative units, each with first ser- 
geant, clerk and typewriter. Thereafter, the lowest administrative 
unit within the defense battalion (a regiment in disguise, be it 
understood) became the group headquarters (actually the equival- 
ent of a battalion headquarters). 
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Paradoxically, this means that the general average of 
Marine Corps administration—inasmuch as it is carried 
on without command supervision — has become more 
slovenly. It likewise means that, as the gulf widens be- 
tween administration and other Marine activities, com- 
manding officers often lose touch more easily with their 
men. Administration, remember, in one of its most fun- 
damental aspects, means service-records and personnel; 
it means the day-to-day trials and triumphs and derelic- 
tions of the rank and file: who has wife-trouble at home: 
which men have low GCT scores; what so-and-so did on 
the outside. Such information is vital to full understand- 
ing of individual behavior under particular circumstances, 
and commanding officers must know. It is fine to have a 
classification expert, a personnel sergeant major and a 
chaplain, but there is no substitute for a CO who knows 
those matters too. Few commanding officers do, if they 


resign their administration to the Brahmins. 

Ano‘her bad effect of the rise of an administrative caste 
is the weakness which it begets among noncommissioned 
officers. It is, I think, a commonplace that the real first 
sergeant—the man who, according to the Manual,’ 
“should be in fact as well as in name the first sergeant’- 
is a vanishing specimen. He was the barrel-chested, erect. 
gimlet-eyed and blue-jowled individual who handled 
every formation of the company—the only man in the 
outfit to whom gunnery-sergeants deferred, the deity 
whom recruits habitually addressed, when accorded the 
privilege, as “Sir.” Instead, our new-style first sergeant 
is apt to be a rather superior clerk, a hothouse plant who 


matured over a typewriter. 


® SuHorT OF THE pencil-pushing first sergeant, there is 
many another aspirant NCO of similar caste, be he staff 
sergeant or corporal. These men are usually intelligent; 
some are forceful, good noncommissioned officers in spite 
of being primarily administrators. What distinguishes 
them, however, is that they seek their baton, not in the 
knapsack, but in the field-desk. What is more, they usu- 
ally find it there. 

When the author of “Field Service Regulations” spoke 
about the inherently expanding tendencies of administra- 
tion, he touched upon another of the major symptoms or 
effects of an administrative caste within the Services. 
That is, the multiplication, almost for its own sake, of 
paperwork. Field Marshal Montgomery, England’s pep- 
pery counterpart of Gen MacArthur’, is supposed in 1942 





"Marine Corps Manual, article 6-24(10). 
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to have replied to a query as to when the war would end: 
“In 1948—because by then all the damned paper in the 
world will be used up!” 

Of course the present-day Marine Corps is a vastly 
larger and more complex organization than it was ten 
years ago, and that unquestionably explains and to some 
extent justifies the rise in paperwork. The fact remains, 
however, that the multiplication of required reports, 
letters of instruction, AlMars, and such-like administra- 
tive correspondence—usually superfluous and peripheral 
to the Marine Corps Manual, be it remarked—has been 
considerably out of proportion to the necessity therefor. 
As an example of this tendency, I might cite the case of 
Hooper’s A Guide to Administration, with which we are 
all more or less familiar. 

Hooper’s book started out as a thin, blue paper-bound 
handbook for first sergeants and company clerks. Within 


five years it was almost as thick as the Marine Corps 
Manual. Upon examination of the book, in fact, you 
would see that it had insensibly come, both in scope and 
content, to duplicate the Manual. Next phase of the cycle 
was that Hooper tended to become more up to date than 
the Marine Corps Manual, and the final situation was 
that in most conflicts between the poor old MCM and Ist 
Sergeant Hooper, you know who won. Thus, without any 
plot or intention to reach that position, Hooper had be- 
come the author of what, in effective terms, was the work- 
ing edition of the Marine Corps Manual. 

What is illuminating from our point of view, however. 
is the fact that during all this, the Marine Corps in fact 
had two Marine Corps Manuals when one should have 
been enough. Twice as much paper, twice as much writ- 
ing, twice as many changes, twice as much bulk in the 
book box or the field-desk, twice as much administration. 


® To errect what I| consider is a desirable if not 
necessary readjustment between the administrative illiter- 
ates and the inner-circle administrators, a number of 
measures could be taken. Now is the time: because we 
are not, for the moment, at any rate, preoccupied with 
waging war; and it should be understood that my pro- 
posals are strictly peacetime in character.* 


*This parallelism between Montgomery and MacArthur has been 
insufficiently pursued. It amused the writer, when dealing with 
British officers on several occasions, to hear stock MacArthur-and- 
God stories attributed with insistence to Montgomery. 

‘Some readers may bridle at this apparent violation of the prin- 
ciple that a military organization’s peacetime operations and entity 
should be closely correlated with what it will be doing in war. 

















Proposal One: Restore company administration. 

I can hear the wails go up, almost as I write. The 
justification for this measure, however, is that company 
administration is the single general school of practical, 
bedrock administration that every Marine officer and 
NCO must attend. Corollary to this is the fact that com- 
pany administration in most cases forces junior officers 
and NCOs to know their men. As an example of this, I 
can recall one unit in which new lieutenants joining were 
required by the company commander to read through 
every service record book in the office. Those lieutenants 
came to know that company sooner and better than under 
any other set of peacetime circumstances.‘ 

Proposal Two: Reduce to a minimum the T/O billets to 
be filled by personnel who are exclusively administrative 
by specialty. 

Another aspect in which the general run of line officers 
are now to be stopped from obtaining experience in the 
administrative responsibilities of command is the existing 
T/O provision that turns over battalion adjutant billets 
to warrant officers. This and similar provisions tend fur- 
ther to wall off administration from the majority of off- 


Conceding entirely the soundness and necessity of this principle, 
I nevertheless maintain that administration is important, peace or 
war, and that marines must be well-trained in administrative mat- 
ters. Obviously we cannot devote ample time to administrative 
training under the urgency of 
war, so peacetime affords the 
only opportunity. 


“As an interesting contrast, 
[ can remember a battery in 
which a young officer set out 
under similar circumstances 
to familiarize himself sys- 
tematically with the service 
record books, and was told by 
the first sergeant —an early 
example of the administrative 
caste—that such records were 
exclusively in custody of the 
first sergeant and clerks, and 
that the battery comander’s 
permission would have to be 
obtained before young Mr 
Goldbars could look at the 
record books of his own pla- 
toon! Such crust... . 
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cers. Likewise, it denies to company officers the oppor- 
tunity to observe at close hand and under personal super- 
vision the technique of experienced and older officers in 
the exercise of command. If performed in a spirit of 
interest and imagination, no duty can be more useful to a 
young officer than six months, say, at the adjutant’s desk, 
and, as a generalization, the same can be said about many 
of the higher-echelon administrative billets. 

Proposal Three: Promete noncommissioned officers on 
the primary basis of leadership qualities. 

This will be recognized as hardly original. I restate 
the principle, however, because it can never be restated 
too often. Bear in mind the fact that the roots of the 
Marine Corps administrative caste reach down to the 
clerks and runners in the battalion offices. These worthies 
often dog-rob or typewrite themselves into first sergeant 
or sergeant major billets. From here it is a short step to 
warrant rank, where usually you find the real high priests 
of administrative ritual, | am not altogether decrying the 
existence of this chain from clerk to warrant officer. 
Rather, I am insisting that as individuals rise up it, the 
criteria of their selection should be those which will fill 
these billets with men who are primarily good Marine 
NCOs rather than (primarily) good administrative func- 
tionaries. The two are by no means _ irreconcilable. 

Neither, by the same token, is our present  situa- 
tion of administrative 
illiterates side by side 
with Brahmin priests of 
paperwork. Common 
sense, some “give” on 
both sides, and general 
understanding of the 
proper place of adminis- 
tration in the Marine 
scheme are the principle 
requisites. In addition, as 
in all things—particularly 
those pertaining to ad- 
ministration — a sense of 
humor will help. 
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“Forgotten Glory” 


#® THE WORLD WILL LITTLE NOTE, NOR LONG REMEM- 
ber...” might well have been written of a land which 
today finds itself highlighted in the spotlight of world 
affairs—Korea. For some obscure reason, known but 
to the gods and editorial writers with dubious historical 
backgrounds, it is continually reported that here is a 
land little known to the rest of the worid, and Americans 
now occupying a portion of that area are strangers in a 
strange land. 

The fact that Americans have occupied the “Hermit 


Kingdom” on no less than 


The crux of the matter arrived in the year 1866 in 
the person of a Russian gunboat demanding freedom of 
trade with the country, an incident which caused conse- 
quent uneasiness in the Korean Court. Under constant 
urging by his violently anti-Christian advisers, the Tae- 
won’gun arrested all French priests and, after submitting 
them to torture, put the entire lot to death with the ex- 
ception of three who had managed to escape. Fleeing 
the country in an open boat, in company with eleven 
native Christians. the three priests finally landed at Che- 

foo and reported the fate of 





three separate occasions dur- 
ing the past three-quarters of 


By Capt Philip N. Pierce 
Illustrated by Cpl Arthur T. Morit 


their comrades to mission- 
aries there. The French would 
have undoubtedly sent a 








a century would seem to 
belie that opinion. A further search of the records, which 
reveals that 105 marines, abetted by some 500 blue- 
jackets, once perpetrated a shooting war with the in- 
habitants of that country would further seem to indicate 
that Uncle Sam’s Leathernecks, at least, are no strangers 
to that land. 

The occasion of the |. S. Marines’ introduction to the 
“Land of The Morning Calm” has been variously re- 
ferred to as, the Clash With Korea, the Korean Incident 
and the Korean War. Posterity—and _ historians—have 
recorded that it wasn’t much of a war, as wars go. But 
there is always the possibility that posterity—and his- 
torians — are inclined to a more euphemistic attitude 
toward armed conflict than individuals directly concerned 
with shots fired in anger. 

Certainly any war in which the number of Medals of 
Honor awarded exceeded the number of casualties suf- 
fered is worthy of some inspection. It may also be noted 
that Korea was spelled with a “C,” a company of mar- 
ines concerned carried the designation “J” Company 
against all dictates of tradition, and one of the recipi- 
ents of the Medal of Honor subsequently returned his 
medal to the government. All of which combine to make 
it appear that this was a strange piece of business indeed. 
But perhaps we had better start at the beginning. 

Prior to the 1860s Korea was a “Hermit Kingdom” in 
every sense of the word, closed to the rest of the world. 
The regent of the country, or Taewon’gun, as he was 
called, was so violently opposed to the influx of western 
civilization that he issued edicts against all practices 
identified with the western world, even to the extent of 
prohibiting the practice of Christianity. Despite this 
opposition, however, French priests, had been active 
among the Koreans for many years and had made many 


converts. 
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punitive expedition to Korea to demand redress had 
they not been immediately engaged with more pressing 
business in Cochin-China. 

The murder of the French priests resulted in violent 
anti-Christian demonstrations throughout the country, 
a condition which was to ultimately affect the United 


States. 


® In SEPTEMBER of the same year an American sail- 
ing vessel, the General Sherman by name, appeare:' of 
the Korean coast and entered the Salée River against the 
objections of the local officials, who gave them strict 
orders to proceed no further. But, being of adventurous 
spirit and finding the river at a high level due to spring 
freshets, the Americans sailed their ship as far up the 
river as they could go. The trip came to an abrupt end 
when the water level fell, leaving the General Sherman 
high and dry. 

Korean officials, realizing that the ship would be un- 
able to free herself for sometime, ordered her destruc- 
tion. Fire rafts were floated against her sides and she 
was burned. The crew, as described by a historian who 
obviously felt strongly about it, were “most foully dealt 
with and heinously treated in various ways.” In short, 
they were massacred. 

By this time the French had matters in Cochin-China 
somewhat under control, and were now ready to take up 
the matter of their murdered nationals. Three ships, sent 
by Adm Roze to make a survey of the situation, returned 
to China and reported, among other things, the fate of 
the General Sherman and her crew. 

Adm Roze with seven ships of the French Fleet ar- 
rived off the coast of Korea in October 1866 and attacked 
Kang-Hoa, a fortified island at the mouth of the Salée 
River which led to Seoul, capital city of Korea and resi- 
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Marines collected six Medals of Honor in an eighteen hour war against Korea which cost 


two casualties and expended forty rounds of ammunition per man. 


This amphibious 


operation was launched from landing craft towed up the Salee River by the Palos 


dence of the Taewon’gun. The initial attack was suc- 
cessful, but the Koreans, bolstering their forces with some 
5,000 reinforcements, took a stand in a monastery located 
on the southern edge of the island. It was here that the 
Admiral made a serious mistake. He sent a detachment 
numbering only 160 men with orders to take the bastion. 
The detachment attacked the fortress frontally up a steep 
hill in face of double flanking fire. The net result was 
the loss of half the detachment on the first rush, and 
the complete rout of the remainder of the company. 
Wisely concluding that his entire force was not suffici- 
ent to defeat the well entrenched Koreans, Adm Roze 
set fire to the town of Kang-Wha and returned to China. 

The effect of the rout of the very French force which 
had only recently humbled the great Emperor of China 
had violent repercussions among the people of Korea. 
With the flight of the French Fleet from Korean waters 
went the popular belief of the invincibility of foreigners 
from the western world. As a consequence, persecution 
of Christians which had somewhat abated, was renewed 
with such fury that 20,000 Korean converts were killed in 
the next four years. 

By 1871 the United States decided it was time they 
did something about the Korean situation. It appears 
that America had three interests in Korea. First, they 
were duty bound to make an attempt to insure the pro- 
tection of American seamen and travellers unfortunate 
enough to fall into the hands of the Koreans. Second, as 
a world power America was expected to make some sort 
of effort to adjust the internal strife and anti-Christian. 
ism of that country, which manifest itself in an intense 
hatred of all foreigners. Third, the possibilities of open: 
ing up Korea to American trade seemed to be worth 
some effort. 

As a consequence, the American Minister to China. 
Mr Frederick Low, received instructions to communicate 
with the Korean authorities concerning these matters. 
RearAdm John Rodgers, commanding the Asiatic Fleet. 
assembled a flotilla of ships including the Colorado, 
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Alaska, Monocacy, Benicia, and the Palos and sailed for 
Korea, bearing the American Minister aboard his flag- 
ship. The fleet arrived at Boissée anchorage on the 
Salée River on 23 May, and established immediate com- 
munication with local officials. Being informed that the 
American expedition was of friendly nature and had 
arrived to seek an interview with the governing authori- 
ties, the local officials consented to the Americans mak- 
ing a survey of the waters in the vicinity in the interests 
of science and commerce. 


® CONSEQUENTLY AN EXPEDITION, consisting of the 
Monocacy, the Palos and four steam launches, proceeded 
up the Salée River to begin the survey. The party 
worked their way up the river past the lower forts on 
Kang-Hoa island, scene of Adm Roze’s defeat, without 
incident. But when the surveying party found them- 
selves in a narrow channel with swift current and treach- 
erous rocks, they were suddenly fired upon from Fort 
Du Conde. The Monocacy and the Palos returned the 
fire with such vigor that they drove the Koreans from 
their fort and to cover in the ravines and brush to the 
rear of the installation. The survey party returned to 
the main fleet without further incident. 

An explanation and apology was immediately demand- 
ed of the Korean authorities. After a lapse of 10 
days, which was considered suflicient time for the Kor- 
eans to present the demanded explanation, it was de- 
cided that the Americans organize a retaliatory expedi- 
tion to vindicate the honor of the Stars and Stripes, and 
demonstrate to the Koreans that Americans did not take 
kindly to being treacherously fired upon by cannon and 
gingalls while engaged in peaceful pursuits. 

The fortifications destined for attack began about 
three miles up the river. Two redoubts, referred to as 
“First and Second Forts” by the Americans, occupied 
the left shoreline of the river. Two other forts, McKee 
and Du Conde, were situated about a mile apart and a 
mile up the river from “First and Second Forts.” Across 
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the river from Fort Du Conde was Fort Sun-tol-mok. 

The plan of attack called for the Monocacy, Palos, and 
four steam launches to advance up the river and launch 
a diversionary naval attack from the river side, while a 
landing party advanced overland and attacked the forts 
from the opposite side. 

“D-Day” was 10 June. The landing party consisted of 
a brigade of seamen infantry, and a battalion of mar- 
ines under the command of Capt McLane Tilton. Early 
in the morning, the Marines, numbering one hundred five 
rank and file and four officers, equipped with light march- 
ing order, one hundred rounds of ammunition and two 
days supply of rations, embarked in small boats and 
were towed up the river by the Palos. 

As the flotilla came within range of “First and Second 
Forts” they were met by a hail of cannon fire. Casting 
off the small boats containing the Marines, the Palos 
and Monocacy opened fire and soon silenced the hostile 
guns. 

In the meantime the Leathernecks were having their 
troubles, but not as a result of enemy fire. Due either 
to improper reconnaissance, or the pressing desire to 
reach dry land as quickly as possible, the battalion 
selected a gently-sloping landing beach, the first two 
hundred yards of which consisted of thick, soft, knee- 
deep mud. It might be pointed out here that a unit 
bogged down in knee-deep mud is extremely vulnerable 
to counter attack. However, the Koreans with traditional 
Oriental shortsightedness failed to take advantage of 
what appears to have been a golden opportunity. Finally 
reaching dry land, the Marines deployed as skirmishers 
and proceeded with the attack upon the fortifications. 


® SWEEPING THROUGH the grain fields directly in the 
rear of the landing site, the battalion arrived at the first 
fort only to find that the garrison had fled into the brush. 
Reconnoitering the surrounding area and finding no 
enemy upon which to test their marksmanship the 
Marines retired to the works to await the arrival of the 
main body, which had followed the Marines ashore. 
The main body arrived and proceeded to dismantle 
the fort, spiking some of the guns and rolling the re- 
mainder over the parapets to the river below. Upon 
order of the brigade commander, LtComdr Silas Casey, 
the Marines pushed forward toward the second fort. 
With darkness approaching, the Marines selected a 
position on a wooded knoll to bivouac for the night. 
The position, covered with hemispherical mounds which 
gave it the appearance of a cemetery, was located some 
three-quarters of a mile in advance of the main body, 
and commanded a good view of the surrounding terrain. 
Posting pickets on the flanks and placing their only 
artillery piece, a Dahlgren 12-pounder, to cover the 
junction of the two approaches to the position, the 
Marines settled down for the night to become the first 
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Marine artist Capolino’s conception of the U. S. 
Marines taking the ramparts of last enemy fort. 


Western force in history to spend the night on Korean 
soil. 

The night was uneventful with the exception of brief, 
sporadic firing from a body of Koreans occupying a hill 
some third of a mile in front of the Marine encamp- 
ment. Capt Tilton noted in his record that the firing 
was accompanied by a loud howling and yelling, and 
that both were soon halted by a few shells from the 
howitzers with the main body. 

The next morning, Sunday, 11 June, the Marines 
broke camp and took up the advance on the second line 
of fortifications. Arriving at the second fort, the 
Marines maneuvered to attack the works from the rear, 
with one third of the force in the assault and two thirds 
in reserve. This sound tactical maneuver amounted to 
so much wasted effort since the fort was entered with- 
out opposition. Repeating their performance at the first 
fort, the Marines awaited the arrival of the main body, 
then proceeded to dismantle the fortification. The de- 
fensive armament, consisting of fifty or sixty “insignifi- 
cant” breech-loading brass cannon with a bore of ap- 
proximately two inches, was dumped into the river. 
Disposing of the weapons, the force then levelled the 
ramparts which consisted of pierced walls of chipped 
granite, with a filling of earth in the interstices and 
coated with mortar. 

With the first and second lines of fortifications dis- 
posed of, the brigade was now ready to advance upon 
the main objective which was the horseshoe-shaped 
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The landing party lines up on the Citadel ramparts after its successful assault. The Koreans, 
out of ammunition, mounted the top of this parapet and hurled stones at the attacking forces. 


citadel that had opened fire upon the surveying party. 

With flankers scouring the scrubby woods and grain 
fields on either side of the column, the force had ad- 
vanced perhaps half a mile when they were suddenly 
fired upon from a high ridge on the flank. Forming a 
skirmish line, the Marines swept up the ridge. Reaching 
the summit they found the enemy occupying a parallel 
ridge some little distance away, blazing away with their 
gingalls and matchlocks, their black heads popping up 
and down in the high grass which covered the ridge. 
An artillery piece was brought up and a few well-placed 
rounds scattered the enemy forces. The advance was 
then continued to a point about one third of a mile from 
the objective. Here a general halt was ordered to rest 
the men who were fatigued from the comparatively 
short, but extremely tiring march over the rough terrain 
which resembled a choppy sea, with steep hills and deep 
ravines lying in every conceivable position. 

The main objective, the citadel, presented a formidable 
sight. It occupied the top of a conical hill which rose 
150 feet from the bottom of a ravine through which the 
attackers must pass. The hillside was very steep and the 
walls of the fort joined the acclivity without a break. 
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The only possible attack was directly up the face of the 
steep hill. 

After their rest, the brigade advanced cautiously. The 
Marines, in advance, moved forward in a line of skir- 
mishers parallel with the right flank of the redoubt which 
had been selected as the point of attack, and where the 
advance would be concealed from the enemy. 


@ TAKING A POSITION on the crest of a hill about two 
hundred yards from the fort the Marines extended their 
right flank to a path leading to the redoubt. Placed 
along this path, at right angles to the line of skirmishers, 
were 25 banners in single file planted a few feet apart. 
Parallel to the ridge and about thirty yards distant was 
another ridge, which could not be reached without ex- 
posing the skirmish line to enemy view. 

Deciding to investigate the banners before advancing 
further, Capt Tilton detailed four men for the job. The 
men had secured about fifteen of the banners when a 
tremendous fire opened up on them. Again, true to the 
best Oriental marksmanship traditions, the Korean fire 
failed to draw blood and subsided as suddenly as it had 
begun. As soon as the fire slackened, the Marines rushed 
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Cpl Charles Brown and Pvt Hugh Purvis, winners of the Medal of Honor, and Capt McLane Tilton, 
commander of the Marine battalion, exhibit the captured Korean flag aboard the USS Colorado. 


for the next ridge to be met with another furious volley, 
but managed to attain the crest with the loss of only 
one man. 

The attackers were now only 120 yards from the fort, 
with the abrupt slope of the hill and the vegetation 
screening them from its fire. Firing became general on 
both sides and the marksmanship of the marines and 
the bluejackets began to have a telling effect on the de- 
fenders of the fort. Swelling above the rattle of the 
firing rose the melancholy chant of the Koreans, sing- 


ing as they fought. 


® As THE ASSAULTING PARTIES advanced, the Koreans, 
their ammunition apparently exhausted, mounted the 
parapet and screaming defiance assailed the Americans 
with stones. Scrambling up the precipitous slope amid 
the shower of stones, the Americans leaped into the fort to 
come to grips with the Koreans. Punctuated with curses 
and shouts the fight became a maelstrom of Korean 
swords and Yankee bayonets. Giving no quarter, and 
expecting none, the Koreans fought until the last de- 
fender had fallen. Suddenly the battle was over. Paying 
the Koreans a professional tribute, Capt Tilton stated in 


his report, “Their bearing was courageous in the ex- 
treme.” 

Two hundred dead Koreans were counted in the fort, 
and thus, as expressed by Adm Rodgers, “was a treach- 
erous attack upon our people and an insult to our flag 
redressed.” American casualties amounted to three dead 
and seven wounded, of which two were marines: Pvt 
Dennis Harrigan, killed in action, and Pvt Michael 
Owens, severely wounded. 

The capture of the citadel left the other forts along 
the river open to attack from the rear. But, with the 
backbone of their defensive system broken, the Koreans 
evidenced no desire to contest the Americans further. 
Consequently, the remaining garrisons fled and_ the 
marines and bluejackets were able to occupy the re- 
maining fortifications without opposition. 

And so was read into the record a war which had 
lasted a total of eighteen hours, and required the ex- 
penditure of only forty rounds of ammunition per man. 
As for the Marines, they had six Medals of Honor to 
show for their two casualties, which is a pretty good 
* a little war with the Heathen.” 
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the Pacific 





In the November GazettE, MajGen Pedro A. del 
Valle presented a Strategical Study of the Atlantic 
Theatre, in which he analyzed the geographical and 
political requirements to the successful defense of 
Atlantic Ocean area. In this month’s article he 
presents his theory’s corollary: the defenses and 
dispositions necessary to protect the Pacific hemi- 
sphere. 











By MajGen Pedro A. del Valle 


® Wortpd War II Lert THE UNITED STATES IN UN- 
challenged position as master of the Pacific Ocean areas. 
Our forces cleared that vast sea and its islands of all 
Japanese control, and Japan was the only power contend- 
ing for the prize. Leaving out of account such British 
(Australian, Canadian, New Zealand) power as could 
be exerted in that theatre and discounting such naval 
power as China and Russia could exert, the situation is 
one of unopposed supremacy seldom enjoyed by any 
country. What shall we do with it? Are we going to sleep 
upon our victories and assume that, having conquered, 
we need do no more? An examination of the new situa- 
tion created by actual and potential improvement in 
weapons and implements of war leads one to believe that 
we face a dynamic, not a static problem. We cannot re- 
lax. We must use our existing supremacy to improve our 
defensive-offensive position vis-a-vis any hostile power 
or combination of hostile powers. Tersely put, that is the 
nubbin of our Pacific Strategy. 

The destruction of Japan as a sea power had some im- 
mediate repercussions. In our present situation the em- 
phasis has shifted from the Central to the North Pacific. 
This fact places the Japanese Islands in a strategical posi- 
tion of tremendous importance to us, a position of even 
greater importance than Alaska and its Aleutian chain. 
For us the latter can be useful largely in a defensive 
sense. Its atrocious weather will hamper sea and air 
operations and render land warfare most difficult. As a 
place from which to mount an offensive, however, it has 
little to recommend it. Its mineral deposits are very im- 
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portant, moreover, so that consideration and the possibili- 
ties of Polar flight make it imperative that we prepare 
its defenses with care, making common cause with Canada 
and linking the right flank of our Pole-to-Pole line there 
with the defenders of the Atlantic. 

While we may not dismiss Alaska and the Arctic en- 
tirely from our minds in pursuing our strategy of the 
Pacific, the importance of those regions cannot compare 
with that of Japan. 

Let us examine the present day Japan. Conquered, the 
land of cherry blossoms still has much to be thankful for. 
A just, decent, enlightened American general has restored 
its economy and has resisted alien efforts at disruption. 
In Japan we have sown the seeds of friendship and un- 
derstanding. Certainly no conqueror other than ourselves 
could have handled the delicate situation with less fric- 
tion. Here we have an asset of tremendous strategical 
importance, 

The geographical position of Japan renders it liable 
to attack from the East by sea and air. Its defense is 
literally in our hands until Japan is again restored to 
sovereignty and some military-industrial rehabilitation 
has been accomplished. The most important, most deli- 
cate, most absorbing single consideration in the strategy 
of the Pacific is the manner in which we turn our present 
situation to future advantage. 

An out and out offensive-defensive alliance with our 
former enemy may be impossible of achievement. There 
may even be considerations, other than strategical, which 
would operate to prevent this entirely. But since we are 
here considering only strategy, it is proper to assert that 
such an alliance could be the key to the successful prose- 
cution of any war involving the Pacific Theatre. 


® Tus IMPLIES two general propositions: (1) That 
Japan may be a free, independent, strong nation someday 
again, but that she cannot hope to operate in an independ- 
ent orbit for a long time to come. She must choose our 
own orbit or that of our enemies. If she choose us then 
the responsibility for her defense also devolves upon us. 
Japan thus becomes our defensive bastion. (2) As a 
springboard for an offensive to the East, Japan is of even 
greater importance. With a good climate, sufficient land 
areas for good dispersion, good harbors and facilities, 
it should be capable of mounting out the maximum effort 
of which we could be capable. In addition, her produc- 
tive capacity and her manpower are elements too obvious 
to require special mention. 

While considerable importance attaches to islands 
southward of the Japanese group from Okinawa to the 
Philippines, the present situation tends to relegate these 
areas to a secondary importance. A study of strategy, 
however, may not content itself with a single present 
situation, but should attempt to encompass all possible 
situations which could be envisioned. Only a possible 
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resurgence of aggressive British sea and air power radiat- 
ing from New Zealand, Australia, and Singapore could 
possibly shift the emphasis from the North toward the 
Central and South Pacific. 

In this eventuality, our position in the Philippines 
closely parallels the position which we should maintain 
in the Japanese Islands. Our relations with the new in- 
dependent republic which covers the enormous archipe- 
lago known as the Philippines amount to the same thing. 
These islands, to all intents and purposes, practically de- 
pend upon us for protection against a major power. As 
is the case with Japan in the present circumstances, they 
may not move in an independent orbit but most choose 
between the orbit of the United States and that of its 
enemies. While the industrial capacity and manpower 
of the Archipelago are scarcely comparable to those of 
Japan and while the climate is definitely less favorable, 
there are still many points of similarity rendering the 
Philippines a potential American bastion and base for 


offensive operations. 


® THE INTERMEDIATE ISLANDS such as the Ryukyus and 
Formosa may not be left out of consideration, because 
they may afford important outposts in case China were 
overrun by a hostile power and should become a base of 
operations challenging our own power. It is a correct 
assumption that the Marianas must be considered the 
main outpost of the Central Pacific from which sea, air, 
and land power may be projected westward in case of 
need. Hostilities would immediately require a projection 
of our power westward to the islands off the Asiatic 
continent. 

A consideration of the Southern Sector of the Pacific, 
including as it d»%es possessions and outposts of the 
French, Dutch, and British, presents a complex very difh- 
cult to evaluate in terms of strategic reasoning. The nor- 
mal attitude and traditional good relations which have 
prevailed between us and these powers do not preclude a 
consideration of their strategic significance in a study 
which considers the entire Pacific Ocean from Arctic to 
Antarctic as a theatre of war. At this writing the British 
possessions and the Commonwealths of Australia and 
New Zealand are somewhat in the position of operating 
willy-nilly within our general orbit in spite of their close 
natural ties with their mother country. 

Of interest in a consideration of the Southern Sector 
of the Pacific Theatre, in addition to the major groups of 
islands included in the Netherland’s Indies, Borneo, the 
Celebes, New Guinea, Australia, Tasmania, and the two 
islands of the New Zealand group, are the mass of small 
islands and atolls to the eastward and northeastward of 
these islands and between them and the Hawaiian group. 
Until the second World War such names as the Solomons, 
of which Guadalcanal is one, New Hebrides, New Cale- 
donia, the Fijis, Samoa, the Gilberts, and the Marshall 





groups were relatively unknown. The history of the Paci- 
fic war has not only brought them to the public notice, 
but has served to accentuate their strategic importance 
in considering the South Pacific as a theatre of war. 
Projections of our sea and air power from the Hawaiian 
group in this direction will permit our utilization of 
many of these islands as listening posts, as observation 
posts, as submarine rendezvous and eventually as air 
and sea bases to cover any projected hostile advances 
from that sector. 

Further to the South an examination of the Antarctic 
position where the left flank of the Pacific defenses must 
join hands in close liaison with the right hand of the 
Atlantic defenses, it is notable that there is an absence 
of ready-to-hand means of approach to the South Ameri- 
can continent, in spite of the many valuable explorations 
by Adm Byrd and others. Antarctica of itself is not 
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situation. However, as in the case of the Central Pacific, 
the situation in the Southern Pacific is presently un- 
troubled and calls for no more than the establishment 
of preliminary facilities and communications to take care 
of any contingency. 

Summing up the general strategic scheme of the Pacific 
Theatre it is believed that the Hawaiian Islands are 
ideally situated for their role as central command post 
of the commander of that theatre, while sub-commanders 
might be located as follows: For the Northern Pacific, 
including the Arctic, Alaska, with close liaison in that 
region with the northern flank of the Atlantic Theatre. 
For the Central Pacific, Guam with Japan, the Ryukyus, 
and the Philippines in view as extensions; while for the 
Southern Pacific the Tonga-Samoa-Fiji locality may be 
considered. It would appear immensely important that 
communications facilities be made available and ready 


The Hawaiian Islands seem ideally situated for their role as central command post for the Pacific 
Theatre commander. The North flank sub-commander might logically locate in Alaska, the South flank 


commander somewhere in the Tonga-Samoa-Fiji area. Central Pacific defenses can pivot around Guam 


a very inviting way station between the Antipodes off New 
Zealand and Cape Horn. Some minor islands such as 
the South Shetlands offer but a bleak and unwelcome posi- 
tion from which to initiate any aggressive action against 
South America and the straight between them and Cape 
Horn could well be guarded from points on Tierra del 
Fuego and the Falkland Islands, although the latter would 
be integrated more properly with the defenses of the 
Atlantic. 


® RETURNING ONCE MORE to the innumerable small 
islands to the southward and southwestward of the 
Hawaiian group, it is obvious that we cannot hope to 
occupy or to possess all of them. An exact evaluation of 
these numerous groups could only be made in a specific 
war plan calculated to provide for a given war conting- 
ency. Their importance, however, must be noted in a 
general strategic study in view of their tremendous im- 
portance in aerial and submarine warfare. Just as in 
the consideration of the Central Sector of the Pacific we 
note the position of the Marianas as being the key, so 
may we well look for a similar key to the Southern Sector 
of the Pacific among the islands of the South Seas. A 
study of the map reveals that the majority of these 
islands not controlled by ourselves are in the hands of 
the British. In view of the sum total of debt of the British 
Commonwealth to the United States, some means could 
be found to secure possession of such islands as might 
form the nucleus of a sea and air command of the South 
Pacific. In this connection the location and circumstances 
indicate Tonga. Fiji, and Samoa as the most probable 


to permit the Theatre Comander to control adequately 
from the Hawaiian group initially, while prepared to dis- 
place to one of the Sector headquarters in time of need. 

As is the case in the strategy of the Atlantic, we must 
consider the defensive or initial phase simply as a screen 
behind which to accumulate the necessary men and mater- 
ial for assuming the offensive. Just as in the case of the 
Atlantic, the over-all commander must be capable of em- 
ploying land, sea, and air forces with equal skill regard- 
less of what branch he may have come from. There is 
no more reason to believe the war will be a naval war 
or an air war or an amphibious war than there is in the 
case of the Atlantic. The commander must be prepared to 
coordinate all the arms in an integrated effort which 
will deliver destruction to the enemy and bring victory 
to ourselves. Tactical considerations will be similar in 
that the special capabilities of each branch must be em- 
ployed to seek the superiority in that branch over the 
enemy but this effort must be aided and abetted by all 
other arms jointly. Thus the establishment of air super- 
iority might be the major concern of the Air Forces, but 
may require the intervention of both land and sea forces 
in the prosecution of this task. Similarly, the integration 
of all of the countries of the American continent as one 
geographical, political and economic unit must be the con- 
cern of our State Department. In this we may borrow 
from the German geopoliticians and especially Kar! 
Haushoffer to whom we are indebted for a conception of 
Pan America which closely coincides with our obvious 


strategic concept in the present circumstances of world 
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politics. 
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x Put OTHER NIGHT WI DROPPED INTO THI CAMP 
theater to see tiie movie “Brute Force.” It was a story 
about the inmates of a typical large penitentiary—with 
all of the usual Hollywood blemishes added. of course. 


The Ope ning scenes showed 


“uniform” of all marines. How 


did we ever arrive at such shapeless. unflattering. un- 


nes and the fighting 


military. and tnnecessary items of clothing in an or- 
ganization that had always taken pride in its appearance 
at all times? 

We recalled how some ten years ago marines wore 
blue denim one-piece coveralls or dungarees for police 
duties. fatigue work. on the range. and sometimes on field 
problems. The blue coveralls werent a very satisfactory 
color for field work so one year the green herringbone- 
twill coveralls appeared. They were better camouflage 
in the “boondocks” but their one piece construction 
wasnt satisfactory. ‘There was nothing special in thei 
design to signify military use. They were merely civilian 
style one-piece coveralls. 

Next someone took the green herringbone twill material 
and fashioned it into a two piece work suit similar to the 


outfits worn by many hun- 








By Maj M. S. Hall 


dreds of fac tory workers, brick 


lavers. and street cleaners 








the beginning routine of 
the inmates’ day: A bell rang 
“reveille.” the prisoners 


I 


tumbled out of their bunks and stood by as wardens 
called the roll. Soon the cell doors swung open. the con- 
victs fell in, and upon command they marched to chow. 


During these scenes the enlisted men in the audience 


were snickering and talking. We stirred uneasily for we 
too could see the similarity between this prison routine 
and our own early morn activities here at the camp. 
But what was most disturbing as we watched the prison- 
ers file through tl chow tine with thet Navy stvle trays 


} 1 j ] i ' 
was thet appearance. They were dressed ike tnarines. 


Yes. there they were in our utility clothes. complet 


with cap. Onfy they seemed to look a bit better in them 


tha st marines Their untiorms fitled a litthe 
: , : 
er. the ull appre 1 ve the s ie O instead of 
the \ ied sh es ol ou sure-lade iiiit reens Phen 
is ps eve hitteda th 


We were disturbed when we left the theater. It didn't 


seem right that honorable professional fighting men could 


compare their liie to a prisoners In any way. But we re- 


called that military routine was based upon time honored 
custom and that it enabled large numbers of men to live 
nd work together tn an efheient manner The prisons 
undoubtedly copied the military routine. Reconciling the 

ilarity in dress of Convicts and marines is more dith 


, , . 
arb has customarily been distinct. smart. 


cult. Muilitary 


ilitary in cut—-and unique to the military. This made 


us try to justify the present nondescript utility outfit that 


has become the daily uniform of 75 per cent of the 


(also by convicts). Thus the 


utility combat “uniform.” worn by thousands of marines 
during the war and since. was born. If any effort was 
ever made to give this garment a military cut we have 
never seen any evidence of such. Late models of this util- 
ity “uniform” received the addition of several “game 
pockets” and even a seat satchel bag. which very few 
marines have ever figured out. and which enhanced the 
overall ludicrous appearance of the ensemble. Then of 


course the crowning glory was the utility cap that eventu- 
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In spite of the marine’s reputation for sartorial splendor, his working day clothes 
bear an unmistakable resemblance to convict garb. The author begs for a utility 
uniform that is designed as such —a fighting outfit that is unmistakably a uniform 


ally joined the other items of clothing to complete the 


' 


utter deterioration of the marine’s appearance. No mat- 
ter what he did in this outfit. unless he put on his helmet 
and took arms, any resemblance to a military man was 
now coincidental. 

In spite of this sloppy outfit marines, as we know. 
fought a good war and the picture of marines of all ranks 
clad in these misshapen. ill-fitting outfits became the hall- 
mark of the Pacifie fighter. From Guadalcanal to Oki- 
nawa it was smart to grow a beard and look casual in 
the utility “zoot suit.” If ever there was a nondescript 
looking force of professional fighters in the history of 
warfare we know of none that was garbed in less impres- 
sive clothing than our marines. 

We could neve! figure out why we didn't get a fighting 
untiorm designed as such. An outfit that was unmistaken- 
ly a uniform. 

The Australians had a green jungle battle dress: the 
British always looked smart. be they in tropic shorts o1 
summer battle-dress. The German Afrika Korps had a 
neat looking warm weather outfit with all the buttons. 
straps. and insignia that make a uniform. Even our re- 
cent enemies. the Japs. had some smart items that defi- 


nitely were meant to be uniforms. 


® WE WILL NEVER FORGET some pictures of high 
Marine and Navy brass taken at a cemetery ceremony in 
the latter davs of the Pacific war. Some of these worthy 
centlemen were dressed in utility clothes. In spite of 
their dignified bearing they looked pretty unimpressive. 
in fact they looked comical. We couldn't help but com 





pare their appearance to the shots coming from the ETO 
of British. American, and Russian combat leaders in 
battle dress. berets. shiny helmets. epaulets, and boots. 
True that may be but the surface decoration of warriors. 
But it is a necessary part of soldiering. All military men 
like for their leaders to look the part. 

With our present utility clothes it’s hard for any marine 
to look very military. We recently witnessed a group of 
reserve officers on active duty fall in for some field work. 
They wore utility clothes (complete with all the pockets 
and the methanic’s cap). As they milled around they 
kidded each other about their comical appearance. Their 
informal appearance made for an informal atmosphere 
that seems to go hand in hand with sloppy dress. 

All this leads up to: “So what?” The Marine Corps is 
probably stuck with 200.000 utility suits and there's not 
much we can do about it. There are however. a few 
minor efforts that we can make to improve our appeal 
namely: Make it SOP to al- 


wavs wear the coat tucked inside the trousers. Remove 


ance in these “costumes.” 


the stern’ saddle-bag from the trousers. Supervise Issuing 
and wearing of the trousers at the proper length. When 
issuing the cap allow for about one inch shrinkage. Don't 
permit the marines to write or draw pictures on utility 
“uniforms. Don’t wear any of them any more than 
necessary. 

And last but hopefully: if each Marine ofhcet upon 
seeing another Marine officer in utility clothes tells him 
how ludicrous and unmilitary he looks. perhaps some day 
the right people will get the word and a summer service. 
‘ar. US @ MC 
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marine green. battle dress. untform 
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Marines in the Pacific War 


Chapter 19 


MARINES UNDER MACARTHUR; WILLAUMEZ 


® Earvy in Fespruary oF 1944 THE CAPE GLOUCESTER 
airfield went into operation. At this time the overall 
situation was that new Army divisions were beginning to 
come out from the States and up from Australia (the 
Aussies got their 9th back from Africa after all) and 
Mac Arthur’s leap-frog offensive along the New Guinea 
coast was in full swing. There was no particular place 
in it for the Ist Marine Di- 


view of the proposal. It involved a trek across a trackless 
mountain range through jungle into the teeth of what In- 
telligence estimated as 40,000 Japs. (Intelligence was 
wrong, as it found out at the end of the war; there were 
80,000 of them in there.) The staff prepared an alternate 
plan for a landing on the north coast of the peninsula 
with not less than two full divisions in assault and more 

in reserve, supported by a 





vision, which was in effect 
condemned to garrison duty 





By Fletcher Pratt 


major fleet with battleships 
and carriers. When Gen Ru- 








among the rots and stinks of 
the New Britain jungle. Garrison is not good for the 
physique or morale of any troops, particularly if they are 
to be employed later in assault, as every marine knows. 
The question of finding emplovment to preserve the fight- 
ing edge of the Ist began to exercise Rupertus and his 
staff. 

To be sure there was some employment. After the 
Battle of Hill 660 the whole of western New Britain was 
full of small straggling groups of Japs, drifting, drifting 
toward Rabaul like filings toward a magnet; hungry, 
footsore and dangerous. From Cape Gloucester the divis- 
ion sent out patrols of a company or more in strength 
through the mountains to round up these stragglers and 
to batter them into fragments again every time they tried 
to coalesce. But this was hardly divisional or even regi- 
mental employment. Neither was the operation along 
the north coast of the island to complete the rout of 
Matsuda’s command, which even in its broken and dis- 
organized state represented the most considerable body of 
enemies in the area. The operation was conducted by 
sending platoon patrols along the coastal track till a suit- 
able point d’appui was secured, then landing a company 
from LCMs and organizing a little forward base, from 
which a new patrol would move on. The main objective 
was to get Jap supply caches. Col John T. Selden’s 5th 
Regiment handled this job. By the end of February a 
place named Iboki had been reached, on Rein Bay, some 
60 miles to the east of Cape Gloucester. 

In the meanwhile Gen Rupertus had come back from a 
6th Army conference with a plan for employing the divis- 
ion—to take Rabaul, by landing on the southwest coast 
of the peninsula that helds that base and a march across, 
while an Army combat team landed near the place for 
direct assault. The Ist Marine Division staff took a dim 
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pertus took this back to 6th 
Army the whole idea was dropped as too expensive; then 
he partly solved his unemployment problem in a flash of 
inspiration by deciding to take the Talasea airfield and 
Willaumez Peninsula. The only operation order was a 
one-paragraph letter from 6th Army; the date was now 
1 March. The high command appears to have con:zidered 
that the capture of Willaumez would look good on the 


map. 


@® THE PENINSULA in question juts out from the north 
coast of New Britain, in shape resembling a blunted 
banana. Col Oliver P. Smith (Col Selden on 1 March 
had moved up to be Gen Rupertus’ chief of staff) and his 
5th Marines would have the job, supported by a company 
of engineers, a company of pioneers, a few tanks and a 
battalion of artillery. It was strictly a shoestring opera- 
tion, with no ships to fire support, and it was more or less 
a dive into a dark pool, since there was no good photo- 
graphic or map coverage of the area. Estimates of how 
many Japs were in there varied all the way from that of 
Intelligence, which thought they might have 4,985 to 
that of Gen Rupertus himself, who believed there were 
none at all. If Intelligence were right the place was 
altogether too heavily held for attack by a single regiment, 
so the first thing which was done was to send a two- 
man patrol by a PT boat, one of the two being an Aus- 
tralian lieutenant named Rodney Marsland, who had once 
owned a plantation in the area. 

Marsland was back by 4 March with word from the 
native headman as to where the Japs were established 
and information indicated their number as 150; but he 
warned that the figure was not very reliable since the 
New Britain native can count only as far as his fingers 
before taking refuge in “many-many.” Down toward 
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Anxious to preserve the fighting edge of the Ist Marine Division after Cape 


Gloucester was secured, MajGen Rupertus decided to take the Talasea airfield and 


Willaumez Peninsula. 


Cape Hoskins, 40 miles southeast of Talasea, the enemy 
had installations which might contain a considerable 
garrison. There was a possibility they would interfere and 
there was some chance of the arrival of their group from 
Gasmata, 3,500, who had quit their station and were 
wandering around somewhere in the interior of the island. 
The expedition was thus not without its perils, but both 
the general and the colonel believed the Japs of New 
Britain were too interested in getting into cozy Rabaul 
to be doing much thinking about counterattacks. Most 
of the Willaumez Peninsula is surrounded by bad reefs, 
but Marsland said there was a narrow channel and a 
practicable beach at Volupai Plantation on the peninsula’s 
narrowest neck, with a trail leading across to Talasea. 
The landing would be at Volupai; to reach the place the 
regiment would have to voyage 57 miles across water in 
the 40 LCMs and 17 Higgins boats of an Army shore and 
boat regiment commanded by LtCol Amory. The only 
naval support available consi-ted of five PTs, which could 
do no more than furnish escort. The possibility that the 
enemy might have guns at the shore line would be partly 
cared for by bombing from two squadrons of Beauforts 
on each of the three days before D, with more aviation in 
close support of the landing; partly by an ingenious 
scheme the division staff thought up for using tanks 
while still afloat in their LCMs. A Sherman medium is 
an overload for the type of LCM available but they were 
braced in position with 8 by 8s and firing tests from the 
water were conducted at a little island down near Iboki. 
They turned out satisfactorily. The channel through 
which these craft were to approach the beach would only 
permit one to pass at a time, which would not do for the 
assault wave, so amphtracs were taken along aboard five 
LCTs, to be launched directly into deep water and move 
in across the reefs, also an innovation at this time. The 
five LCTs could accomodate only enough amphtracs to 


boat the assault companies of the Ist Battalion. 


Ii 


#® D pay was 6 Marcu and H hour 0800. The trip 
up was uneventful though nervous; all the boats were so 
overloaded that they had only a foot or so of freeboard 
and clouds began to climb the horizon, with lightning 
flashes during the night. but the weather did not break. 
The first fly in the ointment was that the air support 
never showed up; it was weathered in at its base back 
in New Guinea as a matter of fact, and no planes arrived 


The 5th Marines, Reinforced, was chosen for the operation 


till three days later when they came so close to strafing 
our own troops that Col Smith asked them to go bombard 
Cape Hoskins and not bother him any more. At the time 
he waited a while and then sent the boats in without air 
cover, but it was all right, there were only snipers at the 
beach and the tanks cid not have to fire till they landed. 
Two companies of the lst Battalion got in and established 
themselves at once, flushing the Japs from a single 
machine gun nest on the slopes of Little Mt Worri. A 
company landing on the left found itself up against a big 
swamp of the usual tropical type, was crowded rightward 
toward the trail, knocked out one little pocket of Japs and 
drove some more into a series of prepared positions 
among the coconuts of the plantation. The company com- 
mander at the front wanted to assault these positions and 
asked for reinforcements, but Col Smith told him merely 
to hold on; the Ist Battalion now had a perimeter and the 
2d would pass through it in assault as soon as it came 


ashore. 


@® THAT BATTALION was now landing by boat through 
the narrow and tortuous channel quite slowly. About the 
time it began to move forward and the boats carrying ar- 
tillery were working in, some Jap 90 mm mortars, well 
back, got the range of the beachhead and raised havoe by 
dropping one shell right into the midst of a group man- 
handling a gun and others into the boats for a total of 
casualties that made our loss for the day 13 killed and 
71 wounded, or twice as many as there had been in the 
divisional landing at Cape Gloucester two months before. 
There was nothing that could be done about it except to 
capture the mortar positions and these were too far back 
to be taken that night, though the 2d Battalion managed 
to work 2,000 yards forward. It captured a small range 
of positions, consisting mostly of individual trenches, at 
a cost of one tank knocked out by a magnetic mine and 
an antitank gun. There was a piece of luck in this fight. 
One of the dead Japs was an officer with a fine map on 
him, showing all the undercover trails paralleling the 
main route from Volupai to Talasea, with the dispositions 
of the enemy. 

The map was translated and reproduced at once and 
from it Col Smith made his plan. He had a small group 
of positions in the coconut grove directly opposing his 
front, but the enemy’s main strength (incidentally, four 
times as great as the natives had reported) was con- 
centrated at the four Waru Villages on the south-facing 
shoulder of Mt Schleuchter at the opposite side of the 
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The main trail from Volupai to Bitokara; the 
Japanese had a secret, more direct route. 





When the 5th Marines’ CP displaced forward, 


volunteer native bearers acted as 


transport. 
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peninsula. The Jap map showed a secret trail leading to 
this area by way of Liapo, a far more direct route than 
that of the main trail marked on the air maps, which 
led to Bitokara on the east coast of the peninsula and 
then struck back inland. The boats had gone back to 
Iboki for the regiment’s 3d Battalion; when it arrived 
the Ist would move on the Waru Villages by the secret 
trail, while the 2d took the trail through Bitokara. 

As usual in military operations there were slips between 
cup and lip. The boats did not get back with the 3d Bat- 
talion till late in the afternoon of 7 March, and the lst 
Battalion’s secret trail faded out into nothing a little way 
beyond Volupai, so the men had to work their way 
through the toughest kind of jungle on compass, aided 
by fierce looking native scouts who jabbered in pidgin. 
On the front of the 2d Battalion there was action, with 
our artillery firing support, giving special attention to 
the trails by which the Japs might retreat. The mortar 
postions that had caused all the casualties on the previous 
day were taken together with one of the mortars. Mines 
slowed the advances but it reached the northern slope of 
Mt Scheuchter by evening and beat off an attempt to 
turn its flank, then dug in around the perimeter for the 
night. 


® Next pay, 8 March, the Ist Battalion made Liapo, 
found no Japs and pushed on toward the Waru Villages 
along a trail now somewhat better. The 2d reached Bito- 
kara during the morning, after the artillery had fired 
search shots along the trails thither. They found any 
number of hastily scooped out fox holes, as hastily aban- 
doned, which shows what the guns can do for you in a 
case like this, At Bitokara the battalion split, one patrol 
toward the airfield, one toward the Waru Villages. The 
airfield proved a total washout, nothing but a rough plain 
overgrown with tall grass getting taller; it was doubtful 
whether it had been used in months if ever. The Waru 
patrol ran into fire, developed the facts that there were 
Japs there and that they had at least one battalion gun 
and a mortar; then withdrew. 

The artillery fired all night on the four Waru Villages 
and in the morning the Ist and 2d Battalions together 
attacked, quickly overrunning the place with the capture 
of gun, mortar and two prisoners, one of whom said the 
Japs had pulled out during the night, leaving a hundred- 
man rearguard. Patrols followed them along the coastal 
trail and there was a brief contact on the 16th but the 
real fighting was over and the Japs only did their vanish- 
ing act again, still moving toward Rabaul. They left 
somewhere between 150 and 200 dead behind; the little 
campaign had cost us 18 killed, 122 wounded. 


When this booby-trapped infantry gun was set 
off by a trip vine, two marines were wounded. 





On 11 March, MajGen Rupertus, the expedition’s god 
father, unexpectedly drepped out of the blue in a “Grass. 
hopper”—the only type plane we had which could negoti- 
ate the undeveloped Talasea strip—and pronounced him- 
self well-pleased with the pocket-sized operation’s success. 


Ill 


#® It was NOT A CAMPAIGN of great strategic signifi- 
cance, any more than Cape Gloucester. Both are remark- 
able chiefly as examples of what can be accomplished by 
amphibious operations against country sparsely settled 
but fairly strongly held. In point of actual numbers on 
the island of New Britain the Japs possessed force enough 
to have eaten up the Ist Marine Division as that division 
ate up Matsuda’s 65th Brigade. But the enemy had no 
thoughts beyond that of getting down under ground of 
Rabaul and staying there. Partly this was because of 
their command morale; both Hyakutate and his successor 
had been reduced to a state of funk by repeated defeats. 
But mainly it was control of the sea and command, 
though not absolute control, of the air. We had the lines 
of communication, a fact abundantly evidenced in the 
Willaumez Peninsula operation, 57 miles across open 
water with nothing but PT boats for escort. 


® IN REALITY, of course, all this traces back to the Gua- 
dalcanal operation and grew out of it. There ought to be. 
but there probably is not, a method of graphically ex- 
pressing the relation among the various parts of the stra- 
tegic complex that was set in motion on 7 August 1942 
and was terminated on 16 March 1944, when the last 
Japs toddled off into the jungle from the direction of the 
Waru Villages. The amphibious landing of Guadalcanal 
forced the Japanese Navy and its air force to give battle; 
through the defeats on the sea their own amphibious 
counteroperation failed, fundamentally for lack of com- 
munications; it then became possible for the American 
forces still further to extend their field of amphibious 
operation and these further landings exercised a progres- 
sively restrictive influence upon Japanese naval and air 
movements—with the final result that of the Willaumez 
Peninsula, where a landing could be made across open 
water and the enemy had no thought but retreat. 

In the meanwhile the Army 40th Division relieved the 
Marines on New Britain toward the end of April and the 
Ist Division went back to Pavuvu in the Russell Islands 
to be reorganized according to the new table of organiza- 
tion. The veterans were pretty disgusted with the place. 
“If they give us a battle star for Cape Gloucester,” re- 
marked one, “they ought to give us a couple for this 


dump.” 


To be continued 


Garua Harbor as seen from Bitokara Mission. > 
Later two PT boat squadrons operated from it. 
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Motor transport was next to impossible on the 
narrow, muddy trail from Bitokara to Talasea. 
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On 11 March MajGen W. H. Rupertus landed 
in a “Grasshopper,” inspected the beachhead. 











THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
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F IT SEEMS INCREDIBLE, BUT THE USE OF PROPAGANDA 
as a weapon was accepted only with reluctance by many 
of our military leaders at the beginning of World War 
II. Preoccupation with the visible product of military 
success, enemy dead, made some of them again ignore the 
possibilities of psychological warfare. A hard-bitten com- 
bat officer revealed this attitude when he reacted to the 
simultaneous arrival of a public address team and a squad 
from the K-9 Corps by exclaiming, “Good God, dogs and 
loudspeakers! What the hell kind of a war is this?” 
Because of the military reluctance to expend men and 
material in efforts that do not produce immediately ap- 
parently results, psychological warfare staff personnel 
were constantly engaged in convincing their commanders 
that propaganda was doing them good even if they could 
not feel it. But now, a definite assessment of the value 
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4 “It’s better to surrender,” this Jap prisoner urges stragglers still in Guam’s hills. Public 
address systems were also used with great success during the closing days of Okinawan campaign. 


of psychological warfare should convince military men 
of its place and importance in the conduct of war. 

The military clock can never turn back. Future war 
without propaganda is no more possible than war with- 
out gasoline. Yet the aid that propaganda may render 
direct military action will depend in a large degree on 
the cooperation and support given psychological warfare 
by every echelon of command. Such cooperation will 
spring from the solid evidence of the military value of 
past propaganda campaigns. 

Propaganda, which is the indispensable workhorse of 
psychological warfare, can be described as a systematic 
effort to control the actions of individuals by influencing 
their attitudes through the use of suggestions. 

Psychological warfare seeks 


vey of the civil population of these countries for the same 
purpose. Since enemy weakness to psychological warfare 
can be gauged by the analysis of defense he sets up 
against it, counter-propaganda aimed at ourselves or the 
enemy’s home population, and military orders issued to 
insulate the enemy’s troops from the assault of our leaf- 
lets or radio broadcasts provide another key to the value 
of psychological warfare. 

A survey of our psychological warfare efforts confirms 
the principle that psychological warfare is always sub- 
sidiary and auxiliary to military operations. It offers no 
cheap and bloodless substitute for battle. Isolated cases 
can be cited to show that psychological warfare induced 
the voluntary surrender of hundreds of men, but none 
of these surrenders took place 





to influence the enemy to 
act in furtherance of our mili- 





By LtCol William R. Kintner, USA 


until the military 
of the enemy was on the to- 


power 








tary plans. The effectiveness 

of psychological warfare must be judged in relation to 
the particular actions which we desire and are capable 
of inducing the enemy to take. Every psychological effort 
is limited by the objective sought, the particular group 
in the enemy camp to be influenced, and the time and 
place we expect them to act. 

Perhaps the most forceful way of bringing home the 
value of psychological warfare is to stress its ultimate 
connection with morale. Because every military comman- 
der recognizes that good morale is essential to battle suc- 
cess, constant effort is taken to maintain the esprit de 
corps at the highest possible level. Morale, which is 
equally important to the enemy, is the target of psycholo- 
gical warfare. Psychological warfare aims to corrode the 
enemy’s morale until he develops the weaker psychologi- 
cal attitude toward the conflict. Psychological warfare is 
successful when it helps convince the enemy of the futil- 
ity of further conflict. 

The most accurate method for testing the effectiveness 
of propaganda is to question the people on whom it is 
applied. During the war, the world became a gigantic 
psychological laboratory. Millions of Axis soldiers were 
captured by the Allied armies. A large number of these 
prisoners were interrogated to determine how they were 
influenced by our psychological attacks. The military 
occupation of Germany and Japan made possible a sur- 


hoggan slide. The fact re- 
mains that the functions of psychological warfare are to 
exploit military victory and to accelerate, not cause. the 
military defeat of the enemy. 


#@ IN THE WAR against Germany, Allied propoganda 
made little or no impression until after the debacle at 
Stalingrad. The value of psychological warfare increased 
as the German armies retreated. 

Similarly, the psychological war against the Japanese 
substantiates the fact that it became effective only after 
the Japanese had sustained serious military defeats. The 
Japanese were impervious to our propaganda during 
the early stages of the war. Since the Japanese people 
were convinced that they and their soldiers were superior 
to all others. it was impossible for American propaganda 
to pierce the Japanese spiritual armor until smashing 
military victories demonstrated that our claims could be 
substantiated. 

Once the tide of military fortune turned, psychological 
warfare achieved some amazing successes in accelerating 
the triumph of military campaigns. Success was especial- 
ly marked in the Philippines and Okinawa. The military 
defeat of Japan was accomplished prior to the surrender. 
Because of prolonged indoctrination, the Japanese were 
not psychologically prepared to accept it. But American 
psychological warfare personnel in the Pacific were able 


Propaganda achieved amazing success after the fortunes of war turned and the 


enemy was dealt a serious military defeat. 


Morale was corroded until a weaker 


mental attitude brought about a conviction of the futility of further fighting 
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This German leaflet had two sides; LIF= 
often suggestive; Japanese often pornographic. 


grinning skull. German pamphlets were 


to break down this resistance and to prepare the way to 
a psychologically acceptable way out for the Japanese 
High Command. The propaganda campaigns conducted 
against both Germany and Japan reinforce the conviction 
that words, however eloquent, cannot be substituted for 
military achievement. 

But the direct relation between battle success and pro- 
paganda success should not detract from the powerful 
assistance which psychological warfare can render a 
nation at war. It can certainly accelerate the arrival of 
the day of victory and through its operations save count- 


less lives. 


® THE MOST PROLONGED psychological warfare 
campaign waged by the Anglo-American Command took 
place in the Mediterranean Theater. There, the American 
forces, which conducted a successful campaign from 
Sa'erno to the Po Valley, performed a significant service 
in the study of psychological warfare by making a very 
thorough analysis of results achieved against the Wehr- 
macht during this campaign. Approximately 180,000 
German POWs were interviewed, by questionnaires, to 
determine their reactions to psychological warfare. This 
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offered a nubile young girl, DEATH a 


survey provides assistance to all those concerned with 
formulating the plans for future psychological warfare. 

A summary of some of the favorable comments made 
by German prisoners might be useful in showing concrete 
reactions to our efforts. 

“My comrades were convinced for a long time that 
all the information by the Allies was true and that all 
that was reported really. happened . . . The fairness of 
the London and New York broadcast made them to be 
liked better than the Moscow broadcast ... Front Post 
carries truthful reports on the military situation 
News broadcasts were very important because our own 
communiques gave conquests much later or not at all 
. . . Radio broadcasts convinced us of the hopelessness 
of the situation for Germany . . . We listened to the Voice 
of America and gained more and more of the conviction 
that our propaganda and press had misled us for years 
... The Front Post seems to me to be objective and with- 
out bluff and slander . . . Information was interesting and 
must have originated in circles of our High Commanders 
. . . The effects of the leafiets increased with the length 
of the war . . . Good feature of broadcasting was the 
restraint and the unreserved admission of set-backs which 








rendered propaganda exaggerations more believable . . . 
Truth which is calm and convincing reached everyone.” 

Comments of a critical nature concerning our propa- 
ganda include: 

“Atlantic radio gave a great deal of nonsense . . . Leaf- 
let propaganda not always very clever because it was 
meant to give the impression that the leaflets were writ- 
ten by Germans in Germany .. . Leaflets have no effect on 
politically trained soldiers . . . The Allies are stirring up 
hatred against the German people. Russia speaks of re- 
construction of Germany thereby gains strong following 
... The Allies cannot expect German soldiers to read the 
leaflets when they mix leaflet shells with explosive shells 
.. . I read that the Allies intended to destroy only the 
Nazi Party but would do no harm to the German people: 
this is only propaganda bluff . . . Since these leaflets made 
propaganda against leading personalities in Germany. 
they were rejected Reports like prisoners-of-war 
getting turkey at Christmas in America were not taken 
seriously . . . Leaflets addressed to NCOs and PFCs are 
not worthwhile because men of these ranks have too little 
influence . . . Broadcasts made little impression on me: 
the only thing that made any impression was bombs . . . 
The Allied stations which were camouflaged as German 
stations did not deceive anybody after the first words: we 
knew what it was all about . . . Radio broadcasts gave 
us the impression that the conditions for peace, from 
speeches by Churchill and Roosevelt, are very hard and 
will not create a free, democratic Germany . . . Radio 
broadcasts were not bad but they showed no understand- 
ing of European psychology . . . They start from Ameri- 
can ideas which can’t be transplanted to Europe with its 
completely different cultural foundations . . . Propaganda 
purposes of radio broadcasts are too obvious . . . German 
speakers are often ridiculed . . .” 


@ THE COMMENTS made by German prisoners-of-war 
indicate that psychological warfare was most effective 
when it appeared to be truthful, without bias or bombast. 
Propaganda was not successful when it ridiculed enemy 
leadership or national characteristics possessed in com- 
mon by enemy leaders and the rank and file. Deceptive 
propaganda was not always sufficiently well camouflaged 
to permit it to accomplish its purpose. Propaganda. 
though truthful, which was not based upon the experience 
and comprehension of its recipients, was not believed. 
Lastly, the unconditional surrender principle advanced 
by the Allies was the greatest, single stumbling-block to 
the waging of a psychological warfare in the European 
Theater. Psychological warfare achieves its greatest suc- 
cess by suggesting an acceptable way out of a difficult 
situation. When the way out suggested is more unpalat- 
able than existing circumstances, it will never be psycho- 
logically acceptable by any people. 

An additional means of weighing the effectiveness of 
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psychological warfare is to examine the counter measures 
taken against it by the enemy. The effect that Allied pro- 
paganda was having on the morale of the German troops 
in 1944 resulted in the appointment of special officers 


whose sole duty consisted in thought guidance of the 
German troops. These men performed many of the mis- 
sions of the political commissar introduced into the Soviet 
Army. The Germans occasionally resorted to counter- 
feiting our own leaflets, altering them sufficiently to 
introduce a slant more in favor with their own purposes, 
but taking care not to jeopardize the apparent authentic- 
ity of the pamphlets. 

By monitoring German radio programs, it was dis- 
covered that Allied propaganda was specifically referred 
to in many cases in an effort to ridicule or otherwise 
counteract its effectiveness. Similarly, the German divi- 
sional newspapers took special pains to counterbalance 
the damage done by Allied propaganda leaflets and broad- 
casts. 

Frequent orders were issued at various levels of com- 


This American leaflet was designed to arouse the 
German soldier’s concern for his family at home. 
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500,000 copies of this “Goddess of Mercy” with the 
inscription “Peace With Honor” were distributed. 


mand forbidding listening to Allied broadcasts or hand- 
ling Allied propaganda leaflets. In spite of severe penal- 
ties established for these offenses, a German major gen- 
eral reported that two German staff officers in his com- 
mand had been reduced to the rank ef private for repeat- 
ing statements inspired by the BBC. 

Isolated reports are available which indicate that un- 
der favorable circumstances, well conceived and skillfully 
executed psychological warfare operations achieved 
amazing results. One classic example took place in Cher- 
bourg. The German garrison in Cherbourg had been 
given a thorough pasting. They had no way of retreat- 
ing. Into this situation a psychological warfare sound 
truck was induced to broadcast surrender appeals to the 
trapped troops. Two thousand German troops surren- 
dered with alacrity. Regrettably, this special success had 
unfortunate repercussions. Many commanders were over- 
sold and ordered sound trucks to deliver the goods in 
circumstances in which a surrender appeal had no pos- 
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sibility of accomplishing results. When these subsequent 
appeals backfired, the. once-enthusiastic commanders 
soured on psychological warfare in general. Such an un- 
warranted reaction can only be prevented by thorough 
indoctrination of military personnel in limitations of pro- 
paganda. Apropos, no one would ever suggest aban- 
doning machine guns if they proved inadequate to blast 
a concrete pillbox to pieces. 

The over-all effect of our psychological campaign 
against Germany was cumulative. As the war approached 
its end, the significance of the psychological attitude 
toward the conflict grew tremendously. Doubt, planted 
by our propaganda, rotted the enemy morale. The ideas 
which psychological warfare had hammered into German 
minds began to mushroom into enormous proportions. 
When this happened, the members of the Wehrmacht 
ceased being good soldiers, and the Allied forces rolled 
up victories with little or no loss of life. Psychological 
warfare paid its way by preparing the ground and hasten- 


ing the day of collapse. 


After Germany’s surrender, this leaflet urged Jap 
officers and NCOs to abandon a futile struggle. 
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Announcing peace in Europe, this poetically phrased 
leaflet tells of the joy of the homecoming soldiers. 


Reflection upon the psychological war against Japan 
will reveal many features parallel to those found in the 
European war. There were differences arising from the 
temperamental distinctions between the Oriental mind, 
the target of our operations against Japan, and the 
Occidental mind of the Germans which was more compre- 
hensible to ourselves. Yet, psychological warfare against 
Japan was not undertaken until much useful experience 
had been gained in Europe, a fact which aided our efforts 
in the Pacific Theater. 

The principal psychological efforts in the war against 
Japan consisted of tactical propaganda, delivered against 
Japanese military formations and strategic propaganda 
aimed at the Japanese homeland, principally at the Japan- 
ese leaders. The effectiveness of these campaigns cannot 
be measured scientifically but there is sufficient evidence 
available from which to draw some solid conclusions 
concerning their value. 
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Our propaganda made little headway until our mili- 
tary success had cracked the myth of Japanese invinci- 
bility. The mind of the Japanese soldier was a hard nut 
to crack, steeped in fanatical patriotism, which condi- 
tioned him to believe that battlefield surrender was the 
ultimate disgrace. Our psychological warfare in the 
Pacific had to achieve a revolution in the Japanese mind 
before it could achieve any success at all. The fact that 
it succeeded so that eventually thousands of Japanese on 
Okinawa voluntarily abandoned a futile struggle in the 
last few days of the campaign, is a testimony to the 
worth of the psychological weapons which executed this 
mental upheaval. 

An index of psychological warfare success can be found 
in the number of Japanese who were induced by leaflets 
to surrender. Originally very few Japanese surrendered 
under any circumstances. Significantly, the number who 
surrendered, compared to those counted dead, rose in 
almost direct proportion to the psychological campaign 
waged by leaflets, front-line broadcasts, etc. This 
phenomenon is especially evident in the Philippine opera- 
tions. 

On Biak one division reported that 75 per cent of the 


‘Surrender Tickets” were a standard stratagem used 
by tactical propagandists on all the war's fronts. 


ATTENTION AMERICAN SOLDIERS! 









THIS LEAFLET GUARANTEES HUMANE 
TREATMENT TO ANY JAPANESE OE- 
SIRING TO CEASE RESISTANCE. TAKE 
HIM IMMEDIATELY TO YOUR NEAREST 
COMMISSIONED OFFICER. 


By Direction of the Commander in Chiat. 
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As the war progressed Japs did surrender. They were treated humanely and as this became known, 
others still at large surrendered. Decent treatment refuted the enemy's counter-propaganda. 


prisoners-of-war taken appeared to have been influenced 
by leaflets in making up their minds to surrender. Cease 
resistance leaflets made their strongest appeal when the 
enemy was disorganized and short of food and ammuni- 
tion. Many reports indicate that at least 50 per cent of 
the Japanese were contacted by our leaflets, and that al- 
most all surrenders were assisted, if not initiated, by 
ideas implanted by our leaflets. 

Front-line broadcasts were also quite successful in 
many areas. Reports from Saipan especially confirm this 
fact. One story is told of a large group of soldiers and 
civilians who had holed up in a cave, and who were im- 
mune to the appeals of the broadcasts until their food 
and water gave out. Shortly afterwards they responded 
en masse to a surrender appeal. The Marines were so 
impressed with the effectiveness of front-line broadcasts 
on Saipan that they strongly recommended more inten- 
sive use of this mental weapon. 


The Marines also found that the front-line broadcast- 
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ing units were especially valuable in areas which required 
mopping up operations. When sufficient men were lack- 
ing to comb out recalcitrant Japs from rugged, wooded 
areas, the patrol method of rounding up Japs was usually 
ineffective, but psychological warfare broadcast teams 
were not. The superior effectiveness of propaganda units 
was increased by concentrating their efforts for some time 
on a given locality, confirming the rule that repetition is 
an indispensable element in good propaganda operations. 


@ THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE of large-scale surrenders of 
Japanese on Okinawa was the coaxing provided by per- 
sistent loudspeaker appeals to the enemy. The over-all 
ratio of counted enemy dead to American casualties 
throughout the Okinawa campaign amounted to 16 to 7. 
These figures highlight a concrete measure of the mili- 
tary value of psychological warfare, because for every 
sixteen Japs who were induced to surrender by our propa- 
ganda seven American soldiers were spared either wounds 


or their lives. 





Prisoner-of-war interrogation provides another index 
of psychological warfare effectiveness. A program of 
prisoner-cf-war interrogation was carried out on some 
three hundred Japanese soldiers in one combat area. This 
program was conducted during 1945, up to the date of 
the Japanese surrender, and, except for its limited scope, 
was similar in many respects to the interrogation project 
undertaken in Italy. In this investigation, it was shown 
that our propaganda leaflets reached their mark—as at 
least three-quarters of the prisoners admitted having seen 
our leaflets. Of those who had seen the leaflets at least 
half were favorably impressed and believed that the ma- 
terial presented in them was accurate. Only 15 per cent 
admitted hearing radio broadcasts, which fact can be ex- 
plained by the poorer scale of radio equipment in the 
Japanese forces. Significantly, a higher percentage of 
prisoners was more favorably impressed by the broad- 
casts than they had been by the leaflets, and a little more 
than half of them believed, in whole or in part, the truth- 
fulness of our broadcast material. 


@ As THIS INTERROGATION extended over many months. 
it also revealed trends of Japanese reactions to our propa- 
ganda efforts. In the early part of the interrogation, only 
10 per cent of the prisoners admitted being warned against 
the wiles of our propaganda, while, in the later stages, 
close to 40 per cent stated that their officers had taken 
action against our propaganda. One source stated that 
stronger action against enemy propaganda would have 
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been taken except for the belief that it would merely 
serve to stimulate Japanese interest in it. An important 
fact brought out by this sampling of Japanese prisoner 
opinion was the changing attitude our propaganda in- 
duced toward capture. There was a steady increase in 
the number of Japs who admitted surrendering because 
they wanted to, instead of claiming that physical in- 
capacity or some other disability had trapped them. 

Captured enemy orders and diaries also provide a key 
to the effectiveness of our propaganda in support of com- 
bat operations. From a lieutenant’s notebook we read, 
“Have every leaflet brought in when it is picked up by the 
men. COs should instruct their men not to believe in leaf- 
lets. When propaganda leaflets are repeatedly dropped 
they will be more effective. Weak characters are apt to be 
taken in.” A Japanese headquarters in Hollandia ordered. 
“Propaganda papers scattered by enemy airplanes will be 
immediately seized and handed in. The use of these by 
anyone else is strictly forbidden.” 

Japanese broadcasts provide another interpretation of 
our propaganda effectiveness. Excerpts from one broad- 
cast indicate the state of Japanese anxiety: “. . . Now the 
enemy is making propaganda. But what does this propa- 
ganda really intend? In the first place, to put a wedge 
between our civilian and military leaders, in order to 
destroy their mutual trust.” 


® CLose TO THE END of the war, Domei maintained: 
“The psychological warfare which the enemy is conduct- 


Skeptics are inclined to argue that the B-29 wa; the best “propaganda” we had. Propagandists 
agree that psychological warfare can only accelerate, not cause, military disintegration. 
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ing against the Japanese people is becoming the subject 
of ridicule because the Japanese nation is not so naive as 
to be fooled by such treachery as is concocted by the 
enemy.” 

One intercepted broadcast advised the people of Tokyo 
to pick up leaflets scattered by American planes and turn 
them in to the nearest police station. The significant 
warning tacked on the end of the advice was, “in case you 
are negligent in handing them in you will be punished.” 

From various sources, it has been learned that the 
Japanese government took steps to confiscate all short- 
wave radios in civilian hands in the spring of 1945 and. 
at the same time, issued strict orders against listening to 
such broadcasts. 

More proof of the effectiveness of our psychological 
campaign against Japan exists in the records of interro- 
vations of prominent Japanese leaders made shortly after 
the capitulation and occupancy of the country. A sum- 
mary of some of these reactions will reveal the devastat- 
ing impact of our propaganda on the Japanese: 

“The best feature of your propaganda seemed to be in 
telling the truth. The result was that the Japanese people 
came to believe your announcements at their face value.” 
A former Premier stated there was no comparison be- 
tween the skillful ‘exploitation of facts’ by our propa- 
ganda and the fabrications of the Japanese. He admitted 
that early in the war he had been quite skeptical about 
the efficacy of our propaganda on the Japanese, but since 
then he had come to agree with the proverb that what a 
Japanese “hears three times he believes.” Another official 
contended that the vast majority of the Japanese people 
never even knew of the existence of Allied broadcasts. At 
the same time he revealed that the principal Allied stations 
were monitored and that the recorded broadcasts were 
circulated among high Japanese officials. Particularly 
valuable observations were made by an official connected 
with the Japanese press bureau. According to him, our 
propaganda was effective because (1) it did not abuse 
Japan as a whole, (2) did not arouse hostile emotions in 
the Japanese mind, and (3) capitalized on truth and al- 
ways had some basis in truth. This same individual criti- 
cized it for overstressing the obvious. 


® THE ROLE which the Zacharias broadcasts had in 
preparing the ground for the Japanese surrender is well 
known. The value of these broadcasts was that they pre- 
sented a way out to the Japanese, who wanted no part of 
the type of unconditional surrender terms imposed on 
Germany. The Japs dreaded the chaos which might 
ensue if their government, firmly rooted in thousands of 
years of history, had to be scrapped as an essential 
condition of peace. Psychological warfare made sur- 
render psychologically acceptable to the Japanese — and 
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in so doing saved the lives of thousands of Americans. 
Recognition of this achievement of psychological war- 
fare appears in the listing of the ten most important 
advances of science made during 1945 made by Science 
Service, the sixth of which was, “Use of psychological 
warfare methods in hastening the Japanese surrender.” 


® ADMITTEDLY, this survey of the reaction of the Japa- 
nese to American war propaganda is neither scientific 
nor exact. There is no possible way by which it could be 
made to be, for the very nature of war precludes the 
types of data control which are essential to the objective 
study of the problem. It is also doubtful if the Japanese 
themselves could determine the exact manner in which 
their own morale states were induced by our propaganda. 
Yet it is well known that the Japanese morale, both mili- 
tary and civilian, progressively deteriorated. We have the 
admissions of the Japanese themselves that our psycho- 
logical warfare contributed greatly to this deterioration. 
We also know that as the weight and power of our mili- 
tary efforts against the Japanese grew, the masses began 
to doubt their own leaders and gave more and more cre- 
dence to the information we made available to them in 
one form or another. Undoubtedly our propaganda 
helped the Japanese gain a better appraisal of their over- 
all military situation—one that corresponded more ac- 
curately with disastrous reality. Once this had been ac- 
complished, we were able to point out a proper exit from 
the swampy morass into which they had been led. Hence 
instead of fighting on to the end, like a cornered beast, 
the Japanese willingly acquiesced in their own conquest. 

This survey is largely a summary of the effectiveness of 
but one aspect of psychological warfare; namely, that 
aimed at the broad enemy masses, whether military or 
civilian, through orthodox propaganda media. Because 
allied propaganda was mostly aimed at the masses, the 
individual enemy was exposed, either through leaflet or 
radio, to only two or three direct contacts with our psy- 
chological message. The success achieved is the more re- 
markable considering the very diluted propaganda attack 
which actually reached the individual. 

The march of events has rolled over any military 
inhibition to wage war directly against the enemy will-to- 
resist. Effectively waged, psychological warfare reduces 
the effort required in the battle against the physical bar- 
riers of the enemy. The evidence on hand indicates that 
psychological warfare reduced the magnitude of the physi- | 
cal battle against Germany and Japan to an appreciable 
degree with consequent savings in American lives and 
national resources. On the record psychological warfare 
has become an established instrument of war, and right- 
fully claims due consideration from all those responsible 


for national security. US # MC 
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One of the figures listed with each item is correct 
—but do you know which one? 


1. The cost of the average U. S. Navy World 
War II battleship was - 
a. $17,500,000. b. $53,000,000. c. $104,- 
000,000. 


2. During World War II the U. S. Government 


investigated - persons for evading the 


draft. 
a. 10,173. b. 77,132. c. 536,703. 


3. The Japanese sent balloons carrying 


bombs over to the United States during 


World War II. 
a. 100. b. 1,500. c. 9,000. 


4. General - 


the government for his personal war service. 


_ refused to accept money from 


a. John J. Pershing. b. Andrew Jackson. c. 
George Washington. 





Facts and Figures 


Answers on page 6! 


5. Approximately _ of the patients in U. S. 
veterans’ hospitals are mental and nervous 
cases. 

a. 5 per cent. b. 20 per cent. c. 50 per cent. 

6. The largest number of troops carried on an 


American ship during World War II was 


a. 3,750. b. 7,775. c. 15,250. 

Of the 664,406 U. S. Marines who served 

during World War II, —. went overseas. 

a. 244,776. b. 432,689. c. 577,039. 

8. The youngest man ever appointed Chief of 
Staff was 
a. Douglas MacArthur. b. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. c. George C. Marshall. 

9. The U. S. Navy built its first submarine in 
the year ___ ‘ 
a. 1831. b. 1897. c. 1912. 

10. was the German city most damaged by 
bombs during World War II. 


a. Berlin. b. Nurnberg. c. Hamburg. 
Harold Helfer 
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Outlawing Weapons by Agreement 


® ANY DETERMINATION to outlaw the atomic bomb by 
agreement among the nations has little to back it up by 
wa, f precept or sound argument. There is no histori- 
cal evidence that it is possible to successfully outlaw 
the use of any specified military weapons by international 
agreement. 

The crossbow stirred up almost as much talk in the 
Middle Ages as has the atomic bomb in our time. In 
1139, the Lateran Council declared the crossbow to be a 
“weapon hateful to God and unfit for Christians.” The 
Council forbade its use, except against infidels, under 
severest penalty. 

More than 200 years later England’s Black Prince was 
denouncing the Genoese crossbow mercenaries who hin- 
dered his cross-Channel forays into France. Commenta- 
tors in medieval times insisted that the invention of gun- 
powder and the use of artillery would outlaw war by 
reason of its frightfulness. They failed in several attempts 
to have artillery declared outlaw. 

In our own time The Hague Convention prohibited 
projectiles or explosives being fired or dropped from 
balloons or by “any new similar methods.” Bomber raids 
were thus solemnly outlawed by international agreement 


four years before the Wright brothers flew their home- 
made plane at Kitty Hawk. 

The use of poison gas in warfare was also banned by 
that same Convention, the United States being the only 


“major nation that refused to sign the agreement. Ger- 


many signed and in the first World War became the first 
to break the agreement by loosing the poisonous clouds 
on Canadian units at Ypres. 

With 44 nations participating, The Hague Convention 
of 1907 agreed to rules for peaceful international settle- 
ments, commencement of hostilities, laws of warfare, and 
the rights of neutrals. Every one of these agreements was 
flagrantly violated by the Axis nations in two World 
wars. 

The Kellogg treaty outlawing war as a weapon of na- 
tional policy and a means of amicably settling inter- 
national disputes was openly broken by the very nations 
that signed it. All this does not hold out much hope for 
outlawing the future use of atomic bombs by international 
agreement. 

Pledges of this sort—if we are to believe the historical 
lessons of the past—are only effective until it suits one or 


more of the signatory nations to break its pledged word. 
Jasper B. Sinclair 


Ji 
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Me Originally developed in 1943, the Willys 
6x6 is an experimental, six-wheeled jeep. 


® DwRINc A RECENT “OPEN HOUSE,” WILLYs-OVER- 
LAND Company of Toledo, Ohio, the firm which devel- 
oped the wartime jeep, revealed some hitherto restrict- 
ed types of war-developed vehicles. 

The Willys 6x6 one-ton vehicle is an experimental, 
enlarged version of the jeep which could be used as a 
personnel or weapons carrier. The 6x6 has a 118-inch 
wheelbase and both six and four wheel drive. Because 
of an Army surplus in this type vehicle, this Willys 
model has never been mass-produced. 

f The “Gypsy Rose Lee,” a stripped down version, Another special-purpose jeep is the “Gypsy Rose 
was specially designed for airkorne operations. Lee,” so-called because it is “stripped” of all non- 
essentials. Designed for glider operations, a plastic 


plywood body is mounted on a regular jeep chas-is 
















: and the weight cut from 2,200 to 1.385 pounds. 

Even lighter is the “Jungle Burden Carrier.” which 
weighs only 550 pounds, but which is designed to 
carry as much as 800 pounds over tortuous jungle 
trails. A two-cylinder opposed engine, mounted in the 
rear, powers this novel four-wheel-drive vehicle. 

Its wartime ancestry hardly recognizable, the latest 
in civilian jeeps is the sports phaeton, the “Jeepster,” 
designed for the “young in heart.” This bid for the 
convertible trade will go into production this spring. 







MM The “Jungle Burden Carrier” 
may be dropped by parachute. 


The “Jeepster’ is fire-wagon 
red, has a fast gear ratio. & 
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In Brief 


The Lockheed P-80A jet-propelled fighters are 
due for a face-lifting under the terms of a contract 
between the Air Forces and the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation. Modification on 508 “Shooting Stars” 
will make first line fighters out of the older planes. 
Changes include introduction of water-alcohol fuel 
injection for greater speed, modification of wing 
tips, addition of rocket launchers, and cockpit 
cooling. 


The Navy’s two “mystery ships,” the Taconic and 
the Mount Olympus, huge floating communications 
centers, were used as bases from which the amphibi- 
ous operations of Exercise Seminole, an Army-Navy 
joint “attack” on a Gulf Coast beach, were directed. 
Carrying 72 transmitters and 120 receivers each, 
the mystery ships were originally slated to spear- 
head the invasion of Japan. 


North American Aviation’s new XP-86 fighter 
plane, whose swept-back wings and tail assembly 
are designed to bring it nearer the speed of sound 
than any combat type yet put into the air in this 
country, has a speed of over 600 miles an hour, a 
range of more than 1,000 miles, and a service ceil- 
ing of above 40,000 feet. 


The first course in marriage counselling to be 
given at the Army Chaplain School at the Carlisle 
Barracks was presented recently. Subjects included 
the importance of the family for child training, the 
importance of religion, cooperation between hus- 
band and wife, sex instruction, legal grounds for 
divorce, the family in modern society and the new 
stature of the child in the family. 


TNT charges will be exploded against under- 
ground structures by the Army to determine how 
strong its subterranean defenses against the atomic 
bomb will have to be built. The biggest charge will 
be 320,000 pounds—containing power seven times 
as great as the Army’s largest bomb and about one- 
fifth the rated explosive power of the atomic bomb 
itself. 


Operation Snowdrop will be carried out in Febru- 
ary by the 505th Regimental Combat Team of the 
82d Airborne Division, supported by elements of 
the Ninth Air Force. The operation will be a com- 
plete airhead operation, with heavy engineer equip- 
ment up to and including bulldozers brought in by 
air for construction of an airstrip. Resupply, evacu- 
ation, and reinforcement by air will also be tested 
in this operation. 


A cadet shortage at the United States Military 
Academy is blamed on the lack of interest in a 
peacetime Army career by MajGen Maxwell D. 
Taylor, West Point superintendent. At a time when 
there is a crying need for present and potential mili- 
tary leaders, the cadet corps is 276 below its author- 
ized strength of 2,496. 


One-tenth of a soldier’s diet, regardless ot whether 
he is in the tropics or the frigid zone, has to be meat 
or other protein, from one-third to two-fifths fat in 
order to satisfy him. But more food is needed in a 
colder climate. At 92 degrees temperature, the aver- 
age soldier eats 3,100 calories a day, while at 30 
degrees below zero he consumes 4.900 calories a 
day. 


The Armed Forces Special Weapons Project has 
been established as a joint Army-Navy organization 
which will discharge all military service functions 
relating to atomic energy. The project has assumed 
the responsibility of carrying on those military serv- 
ice functions of the Manhattan Project which were 
retained under control of the armed forces at the 
time the Manhattan Project was turned over to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


High capacity fog-foam systems are being in- 
stalled aboard a number of aircraft carriers and 
fire-fighting tugs as another step in the Navy’s fight 
against fire. The new equipment, developed and 
tested by BuShips on board carriers, produces foam 

the primary extinguishing agent of gasoline fires 
—in larger quantities and at a greater rate than has 


been possible heretofore. 
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TO THE EDITOR 








essage Center 





 sioianniniaidiaioninacstampinta se 


The Passing Dress Uniform ... 


Dear Sir: 

From what I see in the papers, as well as the scuttlebutt 
throughout the service, it appears that the Marine Corzs is 
shortly to be committed to adoption of a sort of merged, all- 
service formal evening dress in lieu of that which the Corps 
has worn with eclat and pride since approximately 1832. 

The principal reasons for the proposed changes, again as 


they appear in print, seem to be: 


(1) That by redesigning present evening dress, we will get 
a more comfortable end-product. 

(2) The fact that certain of the existing armed service 
evening uniforms are not sufficiently natty to accord 
with the present stature of the United States in world 


affairs. 


With regard to the first of these objections, I might suggest 
that comfort in any evening dress, even civilian white tie, will 
never be realized. As Col Lewis B. Puller once observed on 
this subject, “If you want to be comfortable at a party, why 
not wear a Japanese kimono?” 

On the second point, whoever concluded that United States 
dress uniforms were not sufficiently military or handsome just 
never got around to look at Marine Corps mess dress. 

It is in my opinion hands down the best-looking evening 
uniform in the United States, and, I venture to say, in the 
world. It has been criticized as being expensive and somewhat 
hard on the neck, both of which are, in my opinion, secondary 
considerations. 

In effect, the situation confronting us therefore seems to be 


as follows: 


“We are going to have to wear some kind of evening 
dress. By being forced to do away with the present 
uniform, we will sacrifice Marine individuality, Marine 
tradition, Marine handsomeness—and Marine evening 


dress uniforms already in possession of some officers. 





Each month the Gazette will pay five dollars for 
each letter printed. These pages are intended for 
comments and corrections on past articles and as a 
discussion center for pet theories, battle lessons, 
training expedients, and what have you. Signatures 
will be withheld if requested. 
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In lieu of this, do we wish a new design over a bargain 


counter?” 


Let me express the hope, therefore, that every consideration 
will be given to the foregoing thought in whatever decision 
may finally be adopted by the high command. Speaking as an 
individual, I want no part of any synthetic substitute for 
Marine Corps mess dress. 

Mayor Mosssack 


Sir: 

I have noted with gratification the recent indications in the 
Gazette that marines still want to carry on in pre-war fashion 
as concerns personal appearance and retention of our traditions. 
May I add my voice to the chorus against the jackets, abolition 











of the dress uniform, and garrison caps as part of any state- 
side uniform of the day? 

In keeping with our efforts to further the Marine Corps 
standards of discipline, courtesy, and military bearing, permit 
me to offer a point, which, all officers save a seemingly few 
disciples of FM 22-5, Guide Book for Marines, etc., have sadly 
neglected: i.e., a returned salute should be as regulation and 
snappy as can possibly be mustered. 

The enlisted man who marches smartly forward, halts, and 
executes a regulation salute to the echo of his heels isn’t going 
to pride himself for long on his military bearing, if it isn’t 
mirrored in those around him. Consequently the “swagger 
stick,” “touch the cigar,” and “darn those flies” salutes not 
only brand the user as a slouch, but are of little benefit to the 
Corps. 

The laxity in returning salutes smartly is due to, and in- 
creases with, age, I suppose; but inasmuch as rank in the serv- 
ice oftentimes increases with age, the laxity progression is 
absolutely shameful. 

A salute from another member of the service rates a snappy 
return, with the feet together, and the left arm at the side. 
Busy or not, if the salute is to be returned, give that man your 
full attention; don’t just acknowledge his greeting by a vague 
wave of the hand. A poorly rendered salute, a mumbled 


’ or no greeting at all is a snub to the man 


“Good morning,’ 
and the Corps. 
Let us not confine our lessons learned from our late enemies, 
the Germans, to tactics—their military bearing was indicative 
of their rank. 
JoHN R. Hancock, 


IstLt, USMC 


Uniform Dissenter ... 
Dear Sir: 


A large majority of your readers must heartily agree with 


the views of SSgt Popowitz expressed in his letter (November 
issue) regarding the recent uniform change. 

The physical comfort gained by the baggy fit of the new 
uniforms can scarcely make up for the loss of the mental 
comfort of knowing yourself to be smoothly attired on liberty 
and on duty. 

In these days of reduced naval appropriations, it seems poor 
economy to do away with a perfectly good type of uniform 
and replace it with one which is inferior in almost every 
respect. 

RatpH CLover, 


Corporal, USMC 


From an Ex-Editor ... 
Dear Sir: 


I returned home several weeks ago and found several copies 
of the GazeTTE awaiting me. I have looked them all over 
with interest and am glad to say that our professional magazine 
has reached a new high in professional value. I say this as an 
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Attention, Officers! 


LIFETIME INSURANCE 
PROGRAM IN 
ONE POLICY 







ED SER 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY * 


Wasmncton  & 






The new and different “Uniter” Life In- 
surance Policy is exclusively for officers of 
the Uniformed Services, their wives and 
children. Designed to meet the needs of 
this specific group, the Uniter Policy com- 
bines the best features of all known forms 





of permanent life insurance. It gives com- 
plete protection at lowest cost. 





For facts concerning the Uniter Life In- 
surance Policy, send your name, rank, date 
of birth and address to the Home Office. 








UNITED SERVICES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1600 20th Street N. W. Washington 9, D. C. 








ex-editor who tried hard to make the magazine a real con- 
tribution to the war effort in the middle of the last war. 

The value of what you are now putting out is evident to 
me in comparison to content during the twenty-five or more 
years up to the outbreak of World War II. In iooking for 
copy for the Marine Corps Reader, I could find very little 
from the bound copies of the Gazette. Let us hope that it 
never slips back to that level. 

Please extend my congratulations to the staff, and to the 
editorial board. Keep up the fine work. 

Crype H. Mercatr, 


Colonel, USMC (Ret) 





ANSWERS 


to Facts and Figures 


From page 57 


1. $104,000,000 6. 7,775 
2. 536,703 7. 577,039 
3. 9,000 8. a (he was 


4. George Washington 9 1897 
5. 50 per cent 10. Hamburg 
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/ Check Lost 


About Marines 


A RIBBON AND A STAR Monks & Falter 
BOOT Cpl Gilbert Bailey 
CORAL COMES HIGH Capt George P. Hunt 
GUIDEBOOK FOR mARINES 
I'VE GOT MINE Capt Richard G. Hubler 
IWO JIMA Capt Raymond Henri 
ON TO WESTWARD Robert Sherrod 
PELELIU LANDING Tom Lea 
SEMPER FIDELIS, an anthology, 
Marine Combat Correspondents 
THE FOURTH MARINE DIVISION — Unit History 
THE ISLAND (Guadalcanal) 
Capt Herbert Merillat 
THE ISLAND WAR Maj Frank O. Hough 
THE LONG, THE SHORT, AND THE TALL 
Sgt Alvin M. Josephy 
THE MARINE CORPS READER 
Col Clyde H. Metcalfe 
THE NINTH MARINES Unit History 
THE STORY OF WAKE ISLAND 
Col James P. S. Devereux 
UNCOMMON VALOR 
Six Combat Correspondents 
U. S. MARINES ON IWO JIMA 
WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE 
MARINES Capt John Craige 
YOUR MARINE CORPS IN WORLD WAR II 


World War Il 


ALL BUT ME AND THEE BrigGen Elliot D. Cooke 
AMFRICA AND TOTAL WAR Fletcher Prar 
BATTLE REPORT Vol | (Pearl Harbor to 

Coral Sea) Karig and Kelly 
BATTLE REPORT Vol II (Atlantic War) 
BATTLE REPORT Vol III (Pacific War—Middle 


Phase) 
PATTIE STATIONS Navy Leaders 
BRAVE MEN Ernie Pyle 
BURMA SURGEON Seagrave 


COMPANY COMMANDER 

Capt Charles B. MacDonald 
Capt John A. DeChant 

DOWN RAMP BrigGen William F. Heavey 

FLEET AGAINST JAPAN Fletcher Pratt 

FORGING THE THUNDERBOLT Mildred H. Gille 

FOUR STARS TO HELL 


DEVIL BIRDS 


Capt Laurence Critchell 
GENERAL WAINWRIGHT'S STORY 
Wainwright and Considine 
GERMAN RESEARCH IN WORLD WAR II 
Col Leslie E. Simon 
HISTORY OF THE MODERN AMERICAN NAVY 
Donald W. Mitchell 
HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II Francis T. Miller 
IT IS DARK UNDERGROUND Loo Pin Fei 
LUCKY FORWARD Col Robert S. Allen 
MEN AGAINST FIRE 
Col S. L. A. Marshall, U.S.A. 
MONTGOMERY, A Biography Alan Moorhead 
NIGHT WORK Fletcher Pratt 
OUR SHARE OF NIGHT Drew Middleton 
OUT OF UNIFORM Benjamin Bowker 
PATTON AND HIS THIRD ARMY 
Col Brenton G. Wallace 


$2.75 
2.50 
2.00 
1.00 
2.50 
75 
3.00 
2.75 


3.50 
5.00 


3.00 
5.00 


3.00 


3.00 
5.00 


2.75 


All of these books are readily available 
through the Gazette Bookshop. Remember, 
there is a ten per cent discount for all 


Marine Corps Association members . . . 


PEARL HARBOR: STORY OF THE SECRET WAR 


George Morgenstern 3.00 
RETREAT WITH STILWELL Belden 3.00 
SECRET MISSIONS Capt Ellis M. Zacharias 3.75 
SILENT IS THE VISTULA Irene Orska 3.00 
STORIES OF CHINA AT WAR Chi-Chen Wang = 2.50 
STRANGE ALLIANCE MajGen John R. Deane 3.75 
THE ARMED FORCES AS A CAREER 
North Callahan 3.00 
THE BATTLE FOR LEYTE GULF ; 
C. Van Woodward 4.00 
THE BRERETON DIARIES 
LtGen Lewis H. Brereton 4:00 
THE HARD WAY HOME Col W. C. Braly 3.50 
THE HIDDEN WEAPON David L. Gordon & 
Royden Dangerfield 3.50 
THE LOST WAR Matsuo Keto 2.75 
THE NAVY'S AIR WAR) LtA.R. Buchanan, USNR = 3.50 
THE NAVY HAS WINGS Fletcher Pratt 2.75 
THUNDER OUT OF CHINA White & Jacoby 3.50 
TOP SECRET Ralph Ingersoll 3.00 
THE WAR REPORTS 
Gen George C. Marshall 
Gen H. H. Arnold 
Adm Ernest J. King 7.00 
WE CAUGHT SPIES John Schwarzwalder 3.00 
WHAT THE CITIZEN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
MODERN WAR Fletcher Pratt 2.50 
WORLD WAR II Roger W. Shugg & 
Maj H. A. DeWeerd 3.00 
WRATH IN BURMA Fred Eldridge 3.00 
YANK—THE GI STORY OF WAR Yank Staff 5.00 
Service Humor 
MALE CALL Milton Caniff $1.00 
MOM, I'M HOME Sid Hoff 1.00 
SAD SACK George Baker 2.00 
SO THIS IS PEACE Bob Hope 2.50 
THE WOLF Leonard Sansone 1.00 
UP FRONT Bill Mauldin 3.00 
Humor 
PLAYBOY'S HANDBOOK William A. Brooks $1.98 
TO HELL WITH HUNTING Ed Zern 2.00 
Texts and References 
AMERICAN SEAPOWER SINCE 1775 
Allan Wescott $5.00 
ELEMENTS OF AMMUNITION 
Maj Theodore C. Ohart 6.00 
FRONT-LINE INTELLIGENCE 
LtCol Stedman Chandler & 
Col Robert W. Robb 2.50 
GAS TURBINE AND JET PROPULSION FOR 
AIRCRAFT G. Geoffrey Smith 5.00 
GUN CARE & REPAIR Charles E. Chapel 3.75 
GUN DIGEST 1.25 
HATCHER'S NOTEBOOK 
MajGen Julian S. Hatcher 5.00 
JOMINI'S ART OF WAR LtCol J. D. Hittle 2.50 
MAHAN ON SEA POWER William E. Livesey 3.50 
MANNLICHER RIFLES AND PISTOLS 
Walter H. B. Smith 5.00 
MAUSER RIFLES AND PISTOLS 
Walter H. B. Smith 5.00 
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Charles Yerkow 
James Moss 


MODERN JUDO, 2 Volumes 
OFFICER'S MANUAL 
ORDNANCE FIELD GUIDE 
REMINGTON HANDGUNS 
RIFLES AND MACHINE GUNS 
Capt Melvin M. Johnson 
Sterling Wood 
C. D. Sylvester Mawson 
David Klein 


RIOT CONTROL 
ROGET'S THESAURUS 
THE ARMY WRITER 
THE ART OF WAR ON LAND 
Col Alfred H. Burne 
THE MILITARY STAFF LtCol J. D. Hittle 
THE STRENGTH WE NEED 
Maj George Fielding Eliot 
WALTHER PISTOLS W. H. B. Smith 
WEAPONS AND TACTICS Tom Wintringham 
WEAPONS OF WORLD WAR Il 
MajGen G. M. Barnes 


Historical 


A STUDY IN HISTORY Arnold J. Toynbee 
CAESAR'S GALLIC CAMPAIGNE 
LtCol S. G. Brady 
DuPICQ'S BATTLE STUDIES Col ‘Ardant DuPicq 
FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES Creasey & Murray 
LEE'S LIEUTENANTS, three volumes 
Douglas S. Freeman 
LETTERS FROM LEE'S ARMY Susan L. Blackford 
MASTERS OF MOBILE WARFARE Eldridge Colby 
R. EF. LFE frur volmas Doualas S Freeman 
THE AMERICAN PAST R. P. Butterfield 
WAR YEARS WITH JEB STUART 
LtCol W. W. Blackford 


Best Sellers 


ALL THY CONQUESTS 
ANIMAL FARM George Orwell 
ARCH OF TRILIMeH Erich Maria Remarque 
ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY Donald M. Nelson 
AS HF SAW IT Elliott Roosevelt 
AURORA DAWN Herman Wouk 
BEYOND THE B! UE MOUNTAINS Jean Plaidy 
B. F.'S DAUGHTER John P. Marquand 
BREAD AND RICE Doris Rubens 
BRITANNIA MEWS Margery Sharp 
CIDER FROM ENEN Nancy Bruff 
COMMAND DECISION Wilbam Wister Haines 
DIRTY EDDIE Ludwig Bemelmans 
DRUMS OF DEFSTINY Peter Bourne 
DULCIMER STREET Norman Collirs 
EAST RIVER Sholem Asch 
END AS A MAN Calder Willingharn 
FORETASTE OF GLORY Jesse Stuart 
FOREVFR AMRER Kathleen Winsor 
FORTUNE GIFT Susan Kerby 
GALLANT REBEL Stanley F. Horn 
GFNTLEMEN'S AGREEMENT _ Laura Z. Hobson 


Alfred Hayes 


GOLDEN EGG Pollak 
GRAND CENTRAL David Marshall 
HOME COUNTY Ernie Pyle 


Marie Luisa Bomhal 
Lecomte Du Nouy's 
Victor Kravchenko 


Prokosch 


HOUSE OF MIST 
HUMAN DESTINY 
| CHOSE FREEDOM 
IDOLS OF THE CAVE 
INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC 

John Kieran 


JOURNEY TO THE END OF AN ERA 


Melvin Hall 
KINGSBLOOD ROYAL Sinclair Lewis 
KNOCK ON MY DOOR Willard Motley 
LAST CHAPTER Ernie Pyle 
LINCOLN READER Paul M. Angle 


_ C. S. Forester 
Kenneth Roberts 


LORD HORNBLOWER 
LYDIA BAILEY 


5.00 
2.50 
2.50 
5.00 


7.50 
200 
5.00 
2.50 


2.50 
2.50 


3.00 
2.00 
2.25 


7.50 


$5.00 


2.50 
2.00 
4.00 


1509 
3.50 
2.00 

20°0 

10.00 


3.00 


$2.75 
1.75 
3.09 
4.00 
3.00 
2.75 
3.00 
2.75 
3.00 
2.75 
2.75 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.75 
2.50 
300 
2.75 
275 
2.75 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
2.75 
3.59 
3.50 
2.75 


2.00 


3.75 
3.00 
3.00 
2.50 
3.75 
2.50 
3.00 


MR. ADAM Pat Frank 
MR. RO®FRTS Thomas Heggen 
MRS, MIKE Freedman & Freeman 
NAVY WIFE Anne Pye and Nancy Shea 


NIGHT AND THE CITY 
NOT SO WILD A DREAM 
ON POKER 

OUR OWN KIND 

OUR SHARE OF NIGHT 
PAST ALL DISHONOR 
PEACE OF MIND 
PRESIDENTIAL MISSION 


Gerald Kersh 

Eric Sevareid 
Oswald Jacoby 
Edward McSorley 
Drew Middleton 
James M. Cain 
Joshua L. Liebman 
Upton Sinclair 


RECONQUEST Hallett Abend 
RETURN TO NIGHT Mary Renault 
RHUBARB H. Allen Smith 
SECRET THE SONG Elizabeth Kjellberg 
SHORE DIMLY SEEN Ellis Arnall 
SHOWDOW'! Errol Flynn 


SPEAKING FRANKLY 

SONS OF THE STRANGER 

STRIKEOUT STORY 

TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
James A. Michener 

THANK YOU. MR. PRESIDENT Merriam Smith 

THE AMERICAN Howard Fast 


James F. Byrnes 
Fielding Purke 
Bob Feller 


THE BIG SKY A. B. Guthrie 
THE BLACK ROSE Thomas Costain 
THE CHEQUER BOARD Nevil Shute 
THE COAT | WORE Lucile Finlay 
THE DEVIL IS A LONELY MAN Wood 


THE EGG AND | 

THE FALL OF VALOR 
THE FOUNTAINHEAD 
THE GENERAL 

THE GREAT S*'OW 


Betty MacDonald 

Charles Jackson 

Ayn Rand 

C. S. Forester 

Henry Martin Robinson 

THE HUCKSTERS Frederic Wakeman 

THE KING'S GENERAL Daphne DuMaurier 
THE LEFT HAND IS THE DREAMER 

Nancy Wilson Ross 

THE LIGHT HEART Elswyth Thane 

THE MAGNIFICENT BARB Dana Faralla 

THE MIRACLE OF THE BELLS Russell Janney 

THE RAZOR'S ENGE W. Somerset Maunhan 

THERE WAS A TIME Taylor Caldwell 

THE ROOSEVELT | KNEW Frances Perkins 

THE SAI EM FRIGATE John Jennings 

THE SAXON CHARM Frederic Wakeman 

THE SCARLET PATCH Bruce Lancaster 

THE SHORT STORY Kenneth Payson Kempton 

THE SLING AND THE ARROW Stuart Engstrand 

THE SNAKE PIT Mary Jane Ward 

THE STRANGE ALLIANCE 

MajGen John R. Deane 

Gabrielle Roy 

Frank Yerby 

Paul |. Wellman 

John Steinbeck 

Edna Lee 

Louis F. Budenz 

Agnes Newton Keith 


THE TIN FLUTE 

THE VIXENS 

THE WALLS OF JERICHO 
THE WAYWARD BUS 
THE WEB OF DAYS 

THIS IS MY STORY 
THREE CAME HOME 


THREE PAYS Stephen Longstreet 
TOO EARLY TO TELL Jerome Weidman 
TOUCHSTONE Lillian Janet 
UNCONQUERED Neil H. Swanson 
VERMILION Iwal Jones 


Maurice Samuel 


Douglas M. Kelley 


WEB OF LUCIFER 
22 CELLS IN NUREMBERG 


Remember that the Gazette Bookshop sells 
not only the books listed above but will attempt 


to find for its patrons any book still in 
An order form is on the following page. 


2.75 
2.50 
3.00 
250 
2.75 
3.50 
1.50 
2.50 
3.75 
2.00 
2.50 
3.50 
2.75 
3.00 
2.00 
2.75 
3.00 
2.50 
3.50 
3.09 
2.75 


3.00 
2 50 
3.00 
3.50 
1.98 
2.75 
3.00 
3.00 
2.75 
2.75 
3.00 
2.50 
2.75 
2.50 
1.00 


3.50 
2.75 
2.50 
3.00 
100 
3.00 
3.75 
3.00 
2.75 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.50 


3.75 
3.00 
2.75 
3.00 
2.75 
2.75 
3.00 
3.00 
2.75 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


print. 
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historical paintings by John Clymer and Tom Lovell. 


THE MARINE CORPS GAZETTE 


Professional Magazine of the Marine Corps 
BOX 106, MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS 
QUANTICO, VA. 


Dear Sir: Please send me one set of cover reprints. I enclose $3.00 for which — 


(J) Enter my name for a one year subscription to the GAZETTE. 


As I am already a GazetTe subscriber please extend my subscription. 
NAME AND RANK 
ADDRESS 


Signed 


cent discount on purchases from the GazeETTE Bookshop. 





Remember Those 1945 Gasette Covers? 


The Capture of the Reindeer . . . The Florida War . . . Suppressing African Slave Trade... 
Apprehending Seal Poachers . . . The Boxer Rebellion . .. The Flag Goes Up on Mt Suribachi 


Either a new subscription or a renewal entitles you to a set of full color reprints of these important 


CRORE EERE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE HEHE EEE EEE HEHE EEEE EEE EEE EE EEE MESH EEE EEE EEEEHEEE SESE EEE EHETESEEEEEE SESH EEEEEEESESESOEEESESEEEEEE HEHEHE EEE EES 


() As I am qualified for membership, enroll me as a member of the Marine Corps Association.” 
[7 


*Membership in the Marine Corps Association includes a one year subscription to the GAZETTE and a 10 per 








SEND AIR MAIL— 


ORDER FORM 
Gazette Bookshop 


MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS, BOX 106, QUANTICO, VA 
Order by title only, enclosing remittance. 


Enclosed is $ for the following order of books: 


GET QUICKER SERVICE 


No C.O.D.’s 





Title 


Pw nN!) —) 


Price 





> 
> 


( Print) 


i, 
7 ©) 
w 
—” 


(Print) 
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As is our annual custom, we again offer the twelve past issues of the GAZETTE 


bound together in sturdy green library cloth, lettered in gold, and complete this year 


with index. The safest and most convenient way to keep your GAZETTES for refer- 
ence, this volume is a “must” for your Marine library. It’s an excellent gift, too—one 
























Gen Alexander A. Vandegrift, retiring Commandant, 
| talks with his successor, MajGen Clifton B. Cates. 


® THIS MONTH THE MARINE CORPS HAS A NEW 
Commandant and a new four-star general—both 
position and rank being vested in the person of 
Gen Clifton B. Cates, appointed by the President to 
succeed Gen A. A. Vandegrift. 
While Gen Cates is nineteenth in line of Com- 
mandants of the Corps, he is the third to fall within 
the memory of most present-day marines. Some 
will recall a lean regimental commander on Gua- 
daleanal, clad, often as not, in shiny boots and 
a fiber helmet—a man who had been shot at be- 
fore and who wasn’t bothered by the prospect of 
another star on his Purple Heart. Others will re- 
member a jeep that appeared, here and there, not 
far behind the lead scouts on Tinian, and the sharp- 
eyed general who rode in it. And there are those 
who will tell how, on the Island of Maui, four high- 
spirited regiments became a high-spirited division; 
shined up their camp, pinned on their ribbons, and 
wore their “Four-patches” proudly. 

The records show that the new Commandant was 
born 31 August 1893, on a farm near Tiptonville, 





Tennessee. At the University of Tennessee, he 
played football and basketball. studied law, gradu- 
ated in 1916. Commissioned a second lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps shortly thereafter, he reported for 
active duty in June, 1917, at the Marine Barracks, 



















The New 


Commandant 


Port Royal, South Carolina, and in January of the 
following year, sailed for France. 

As a lieutenant and captain in the 6th Marines, 
he fought through Belleau Wood, Soissons, St. Mi- 
hiel, Blanc Mont, and the Argonne, collecting in the 
process six wounds and a gassing, several decora- 
tions, and an obvious nickname—“Lucky.” 

When Gen Cates next saw war, it was a far differ- 
ent kind. His regiment, the lst Marines, landed on 
Guadalcanal on the 7th of August, 1942, and stayed 
despite subsequent Japanese reaction. His division 
commander there was later to become his predeces- 
sor as Commandant, while Gen Cates, after a tour 
cs Commandant of the Quantico schools, returned 
to the Pacific in 1944 as commanding general of 
the 4th Division, then mopping up on Saipan. He 
led the Division in the highly successful assault on 
Tinian, and again in the bloody affair at Iwo Jima. 
After the Japanese surrender, he was ordered back 
to Quantico, where he was serving as Commanding 
General, Marine Barracks, and Commandant, Ma- 
rine Curps Schools, at the time of his selection as 
Commandant. 

Between wars, the Commandant served various- 
ly as aide-de-ccamp to the Major-General Com- 
mandant, President Woodrow Wilson, and_ the 
Commanding General, Department of the Pacific; 
he commanded the detachment on the California, 
had two tours of China duty, recruited, attended 
service schools (including the Army War College), 
did duty in the Division of Operations and Train- 
ing, HQMC, and was Director of the Basic School 
in Philadelphia. 

One of the most decorated of marine officers, Gen 
Cates holds the following personal decorations: 
Navy Cross; Distinguished Service Cross with Oak 
Leaf Cluster; Distinguished Service Medal with 
Gold Star; Silver Star with Oak Leaf Cluster; 
Legion of Merit; Purple Heart with Oak Leaf Clus- 
ter; Legion of Honor (France) ; Commander in the 
Order of the Orange of Nassau with crossed swords 


(Netherlands) ; and the Fourragere (France). 
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